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USING THIS MANUAL 



This Teacher Resource Manual is a support document developed to assist teachers who will be responsible for 
implementing the Career and Life Management core curriculum. Except where the information duplicates the 
course of studies, the material included in this manual should not be considered prescriptive m any way. 
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This Teacher Resource Manual has been d?velopea (o assist 
classroom teachers by providing. 

1. further information about the goals and objectives of the 
core curriculum 

2 suggestions for planning and implementing the core 
program through including sample* 

• long-range plans 
® lesson plans 

® activities 
® vVorksJieets 

• instruments for evaluation 

3 recommendations for assessing student achievement 

4. suggestions for establishing a local resource base which 
would include: 

• print and other media 

• school-based and school system-based 

• community organizations 

• government agencies 

5. suggestions for building thinking and communication 
skills 

6 suggestions for additions, extensions, and modifications 
of the program to accommodate the needs and learning 
styles of Integrated Occupational Program (lOP) students 
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Such moditicattons/speciftc sugge^tiOfis are m<ir^ed lOP 
and are enclosed w»thrn a box 

lOP 



Teachers are encouraged to use this manual as a practical 
planning and instructtonaf tool Hopefutiy. teachers vviil add 
th^ir own materials and replace t:^ose That do not suit the 
unique needs of their classes The document is produced on 
white paper to facilitate duplication Teachers may wish to 
msert dividers for efficient reference 

Each module provides a detailed correlation of learning 
expectations to. 

a expected learning process 

» authorized resources 

• teaching notes, if appropriate 

Each sub-theme is coded as follows 

-THEME NO 



MODULE 
NO 



/ 



Optional Modules Teacher Resource Manual 

This Teacher Resource Manual for the core program should be 
used m conjunction with the Teacher Resource Manual 
developed to support the optional modules The Teacher 
Resource Manual - Optional Program is available from the 
Learning Resources Distributing Centre (427-2767) 
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AN OVERVIEW OF CAREER AND LIFE MANAGEMENT 



Effective September 1989, Career and Life Management 
(CALM) will become a compulsory course for all Alberta high 
school students who wish to qualify for a high school 
diploma. The program resulted from recommendations by 
the public and educators during the 1984-85 review of 
secondary education The course description as outlined m 
the Secondary Education Review Pol.cy Statement, June 198S 
covers a broad range of tope's. 

career, personal finance, o^ id life management Mis. 
including pen^^onal development. tnturpufi>ondl 
relatiOi'.ships, effective learning skills, career planning 
skills and attitudes lequned in the woikplace. 
preventative alcohol and drug education, and other 
relevant societal issues, (page 24) 

Career and Life Management 20 is also a requirement of the 
Certificate of Achievement Many of the courses withm the 
Integrated Occupational Program which lead to the 
Certificate of Achieve/nent complement skills, knowledge and 
attitudes addressed m Career and Life Management 20 Thts 
IS particularly true of Theme D. Careers and the World of 
Work and Theme E: Independent Living 

The CALM curriculum focuses on what is important to the 
student now. Within the limited time available for the 
course, It was necessary to limit the scope of the topics to be 
addressed and the depth to which those topics would be 
studied Even with a fairly ruthless eye to keeping the 
program expectations feasible in the time allowed, the 
breadth of content precludes in-depth study of any one area 

The way m which CALM is presented is as important as what 
the students study The objective of CALM is to develop 
students' ability to thmk and communicate on iSSues that 
have impact on their daily lives To do thiS, students need to 



experience and to practise They need first to 'PROCESS' the 
mtormation, relating it to themselves and their environment 

Students need to build confidence in themselves, m their 
abtiay to apply strategies to cope with the frustrations of life, 
and to recognize opportunities that will ^^elp them meet their 
personal goals To do this, students need a supportive 
environment that allows them to establish realistic, 
individually define expectations They need to recognize 
the close linkages cimong the various aspects of their lives and 
to learn to assess the broader consequences of the decisions 
they make 

During the early stages of curriculum development, the first 
draft of the program was presented at a symposium involving 
Over 120 participants from various interest groups and 
agencies The support for the program was encouraging and 
a number of recommendations were made and incorporated 
into the program, A questionnaire was developed and 
distributed to over 200 high school students The students, 
too, indicated strong support for and interest in the program 
Other groups and individuals were invited to review the 
program during the development process 

The curriculum and resources were field tested in both the fall 
and spring semesters of the 1986-87 schooi year in 1987-88 
the course, available on an optional basis, was monitored and 
fine tuned The Minister of Education gave final 
authorization to the program in May 1988 Career and Life 
Manage.nent 20 is the final link in a mandatory health 
program which is now available to all elementary and junior 
nigh students The goals and objectives are fundamentally 
the same throughout the courses, the differences reflect the 
changing needs and developmental level of the maturing 
student (See Appendix C for an outline of the themes and 
sub-themes for the elementary and junior high health 
courses ) 
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STRUCTURE OF THE PROGRAM 



Career and Life Management 20 may be offeree for tlvee, 
four, or five credits The course code is 2416 The program is 
organized iiUo two sections: 

• core • optional 

The 3-cred(t core course is a graduation requirement for the 
General and Advanced High School Diplomas and the 
Certificate of Achievement for students entering Grade 10 in 
September 1988. Schools may also offer Career and Life 
Management 20 for four or five credits by idding one 
optional module (Total = four credits) or two optional 
modules (Total = five credits) to the 3-credit core course 



CORE CURRICULUM 

The core curriculum is organized into five required, 
interrelated themes 
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OPTIONAL CURRICULUM 

Five optional modules have been developed to provide more 
m-depth study of topics introduced m the 3-credil curriculum 
Each module is designed as 25 hours (one credit) of 
instruction Teachers may choose one or two modules from 
these five options. 

1 Human Sexuality 

2 Dealing with Crises 

3 Entrepreneurship 

4 Consumer and Investment Choices 

5 Cultural Bridges 

All modules are designed to be integrated withm the core 
curriculum Modules 3 and 4 are suitable for independent 
study Schools should select modules that are particularly 
relevant to their students, teaching expertise and resource 
support Module 1: Human Sexuality, requires approval of 
the school board Parents may withdraw students from 
Module 1 by indicating in writing their wish to do so 

When selecting optional modules, the following should be 
considered: 

1 . student needs and interests 

2 teacher background and experience 

3 school and community support networks that are 
available 

4 related complementary programs already available within 
the school 

5 related programs offered in previous grades (e g , junior 
high health) 
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CURRICULUM STRUCTURE 
REQUIRED-ELECTIVE FORMAT 

It is recognized that each student will bring a wide range of 
background knowledge and skill to each theme and module 
a result of prior study, level of maturity, family backgrounc' or 
personal experience. 

Required Time 

All objectives and learning expectations are required 
Minimum time allocations are recommended for each theme 
to ensure students address each of the key elements of the 
curriculum and recognize the interrelationship and 
interdependence of the topics 



Cmt CurrKulum (thice (f«;diti>l* 
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Elective Time 

In the core program, u range of 11-24 hours is available as 
elective time. Some students may need additional support 
and reinforcement m a parncular learning expectation or 
objective where they have limited background or skill. Some 
s jnts will need enrichment if they are already able to 
reach the level(s) of learning process desirnated for the 
learning expectations. 

Human Sexuality may be integrated into the 3-credit core 
course by using the 1 1-24 hours designated as elective time to 
teach selected components of the Human Sexuality module 
Schools will select which learning expectations from the 
Human Sexuality module should be addressed. 
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THEME/MODULE COMPONENTS 
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Each theme ond opttonal module includes 

• teacher background information 

• objectives 

• overview of the sub-iheme!> 

• previous study 

0 learning expectations 

• learning processes 

• sample evaluation technrouej^ 

• sample lesson plans 

» additional learning experiences 

Learning expectations, sub-themes and Themes may be 
sequenced at the dibcretjon ot the teacher Two oi more 
learning expectations can be effectively combined to 
reinforce the mterrelaticnship of the themes and ihe 
interdependence of the concepts 

Ihe learning process (recommendid level of thinung s^ ili or 
strategy) is defined for each learnmg expectation These 
learning processes are explamed m more deiad m 
"instructional Approach and Strategies" on page 54 

CHOICES AND CHALLENGES 

Each theme and module concludes with a sub theme called 
"Choices and Challenges" 

The goal of this sub-theme is to encourage students to 
identify and make personal plans (cho»cet> df^d challenges) 
that relate to the theme's objectives In Chotces ond 
Challenges students should 

1 reflect on previous choices (decisions) 

2 reassess their strengths, talents and aptitudes 

3 define one or more challenge(s) they presently face (or 
may face m the future) 



4 prepare pi. n of .kTio?^ tn df.i! vv:!l" fh<- d<-'finod 

At. life involves a series of challenges which require indiv. duals 
to rtia^ e chotces (decisions) each d«.jy, the nutu^e ot tht:'se 
challenges ond ihe resources that can be acces:vd change as 
Uit individual move^ througt) life 

H IS recommepded Thjt, in general, stt, denis direct fhetr si' tils 
and Mio^^^iedge to meet challenges tlwit jre tmporlant to 
ihem jt this time ^his should he particularly emphasized 
durtng study of the themes covered early m the course As tlie 
course progresses, the challenges identjfied should extend 
from the short term to the long term and acfton plans should 
become mor^ sophisticated in Cho ces and Challenges, 
students hove on opportunity to consohdate and rr wforce 
topics thot were dealt with in eorhor ihemes 

TEACHING HUMAN SEXUALITY 

Human Sexuality, as an area of study, is an optional 
component of CALM and may only be offvtvd wttfy the 
approval of (tie schoo/ hoard Parents may withdraw thetr 
child from this area ot study by submitting u letter to the 
school mdicating their decision The requirement for parental 
perraisston does no apply to students vjho have reached the 
oge oi majority or to those who are hvmg independently 

It ts importjnt that parents are tuMy cognizant ot the 
objectives, topKs and resources which will be covered in ihr 
Human Sexuality module This can be done through 
newsletters, estabhbhtng .? parents' ddvisofv •.ommiitee. 
jnd/or ho^dmg parent mfou. ition evenings 
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;/t is recommended that the Human Sexuality module be 
'/integrated within the core themes in a 4- or 5-credit 
]course for Integrated Occupational Program students. 



SENSITIVE OR CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 

Because this program encourages students to focus on how 
they see themselves, how they cope with hfe's challenges and 
how they relate to others, sensitive or controversial issues may 
well arise. It must be remembered that many students are 
deeply concerned with personal selected issues at this stage of 
their lives. 

Before course implementation, teachers, school and school 
System administrators should establish a procedure to deal 
with such matters. A foundation for these procedures is 
provided m the Alberta Education policy. Controversial Issues 
tn the Classroom (see Appendix D). 

It IS important that students and teachers protect the right to 
privacy and ensure the level of disclosure is appropriate 
Negative comments about specific individuals within class 
discussions should be avoided 




SCHOOL-FAMILY-COMMUNITY PARTNERSHIPS 

CALM will benefit from the involvement and support of the 
family and community The individual's self-concept, value 
systems, and relationships are influenced by the home, the 
community and the school 

In our changing society, the family structure now takes many 
forms, and the relationship of the individual within the 
community continues to evolve As these changes to the 
family and society directly affect the student, appropriate 
involvement of family members jr community 
representatives will provide valuable resource support 

The potential role of the family, government agencies and 
the community are further outlined on pages 46-48 of this 
document and m the Career and Life Management 20 
Implen t^ntatton Manual for Administrators, Counsellors and 
Teachers. 
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CORE PROGRAM - OVERVIEW OF THEMES AND SUB-THEMES 
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C. 
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OPTIONAL PROGRAM - OVERVIEW OF MODULES AND SUB-THEMES 



MODULES 


SUB-THEMES 




1. HUMAN SEXUALITY 


SELF-MANAGEMENT 


WELL-BEING 


RELATIONSH'PS 


WJTHlNTHE 
WORKPLACE 


CHOiCES AWO 
CHAllENGES 



2. DEALING WITH 
CRISES 



PERSONAL CONTROL 
ANDSELF- 

management 



PRESSURE POINTS 



MAINTAINING BAlANCE 



MAINTAINING CONTROL 



CHOlCtb AND 
CHAUENOES 



3. ENTREPRENEURSHIP 



UNDERSTANDING 
ENTREPRENEURSHIP 



IDEA GENERATION 



ESTABLISHING AND 
IMPLEMENTING A 
CAREER PLAN 



choicesano 
chauenges 



4. CONSUMERAND 
INVESTMENT 
CHOICES 



FINANCIAL GOAL 
SETTING 



PERSONAL INVESTMENT 
CONSIDERATIONS 



TYPES OF INVESTMENT 



TAXfMPL'CATiONS 



CHOlCtS AND 

Challenges 



5. CULTURAL BRIDGES 



BUiLDlNG CULTURAL 
FOUNDATIONS 



SELF ASSESSMENT 



IMPROVING PERSONAL 
WELL-BEING 



PERSONAL 
RELATIONSHIPS AMONG 
CULruRcS 



CHOICE ^aNU 
( HAllFNGfS 
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ASSUMPTIONS UPON WHICH CALM IS BASED 

The development and implementation of the Career and Life Management curriculum is based on a number of assumptions, in particular 
that all people have or can develop the skills and abilities that allow them to participate fully and successfully m society 



STUDENT 

• Students are making the transition from dependence to 
independence; both psychologically and economically 

• Students should be challenged and motivated in a 
manner that is appropriate to their unique needs and 
interests. 

• Students are aware of the need to manage their lives 
effectively and will respond to opportunities that help 
them with this management 

• Students in Canada face a challenging future that offers 
many positive options and opportunities The rich 
environmental and cultural resource base withm Alberta 
provides a firm foundation for the future 

• Students can and do make reasoned decisions Courses 
Such as CALM will help them improve the quality of their 
decisions and the efficiency with which they make them 

• Students are at varying points m their cognitive, affective 
and physical development and need to receive as much 
individual attention as is possible 

^ Students function best when the content, mslruclional 
strategies, and learning activities suit their special needs 
and learning styles 



TEACHER 

« Teachers are committed to helping the whole child 
become a mature, responsible adult Teachers can, and 
do, move beyond a focus on subject disciplines to respond 
to the intellectual, social and ethical needs of the student 

• Teachers have or can acquire the necessary skills to 
implement the objectives of this course 

• Teachers and school administrators are best able to judge 
how to present the program to meet the unique needs of 
the students and to use local resources effectively 

TEACHER AND STUDENT 

• Teachers and students can establish a trusting relationship 
and Supportive classroom environment that will 
encourage sharing, responsiveness and personal growth 
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MEETING DEVELOPMENTAL NEEDS OF SENIOR HIGH STUDENTS AND 
INTEGRATED OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAM STUDENTS 



Following is a list of general characteristics Jiat tend to be common to most ii.gh school students The <.haroctenstM.b hsted *n column one 
descnbe the high school student Column two provides suggestions which con be applied m daily classroom activities to help students de.elop 
physically, cogmtively and affectively Column three indicates those sections of the core program and optional moduies that deal in particular 
with those suggestions It should be noted tiiat a is unwtse to apply these general characteristics to individual students 



STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



h PHYSICAL 

Development of strength, endurance, and coordmation 
complete although skeletal growth may contmut, 
particularly in males 

Most girb have attamed secondary sexual development 

Some boys are m the process of attaining secondary sexual 
development 



2, COGNITIVE 

Students move from a base of concrete operational thinktng 

- thmk m logical terms about events and objects m thetr 
immediate experience 

- can classify, order and understand cause and effect 

- are present orjented 

- understand processes through using and expe» encmg 
them 



SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS OF 
CAREER AND LIFE MANAGEMENT 

Help students recognize and accept their 
physical characteristics 

Encourage students to experience a variety ot 
leisure activities 

Assist students to define and accept th<^ir 
sexuality as a stage m the maturmg process 
(mterviews, discussions) 

Provide opportunities for students to develop 
responsible decision making v^/ith regard to 
sexuality (role reversals, case studies, r )le plays) 

Provtde a variety of instructional strategies that 
suppoi t students' progress from concrete to 
formal operations 

prov*de examples tliat are pertinent to 
students (exploring relevant issues) 
usea variety of presentational styles - stght, 
sound 

encourage students to respond ustng u 
variety of styles - prctonal, verbal, print 
brea^ complex activit^es/proiects if^to 
component por \'> 

provide a vant^t y ut ooporruf cities To 
SMnuiote reul lite 



CURRICULUM 
CORRELATION 



Theme A 



Theme B 
Module 2 



Them^ B 
Module 1 



Module 1 



All Themes 
All Modules 
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STUDENT CHAR A CTERISTICS 



2. COGNITIVE (continued) 

In some subject areas, students are able to use formal 
operational thinking: 

- see things and reason in terms of po^stbilnie^ or hypoTf u sr. 

- can combine and' synthesize operations 

" coordinate complex sources of mforrndtfon or logKol rul^s 
" whHe still finding the present most relevant, able lo 

project into the future 
" able to examrne, analyze and reflect on bvt>temt, 



lOP 



COGNITIVE INTELLECTUAL CHARACTERISTICS OFIOP 
STUDENTS 

usually adopt botter in tbo uie of visuohmotoi jbihdei than in Uw uie of 
fonguago-rcla tod abili tio$ 

~ some students bovo difficulty witb spatial fvfJtionihips ami v^iib 
temporal reta tionships 

memory may be a problem for some lOP students 



lOP students sometL-nes have difficulty synthesizing infoimation 



many students may have holistic learning styles 
some students exhibit a shott attention span 



SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS OF 
CAREER AND LIFE MANAGEMENT 



CURRICULUM 
CORRELATION 



encoiir.ige students to research uno .j^s^^ss 

sources of mformation 

provide activities that encouroge tho 

devftopment o^ orgamzjttonjl s^ il's 

<Chotces und Challenges) 

cncourooe short and long range puiomng 

(simuUtiOf^ action pUmmng, guol settifuj) 

detine transjtiof^ l)etween present siiuot^on 

^^nd future goals m *;peci(K term<i (role 

MLjy^ng) 

hytp students learn to analyze, critique, and 
r»^commend improvement*, (projecf;, field 
trips, reseurcff) 

provide opportunities to identify and reflpct 
on possible opportunities and consequeix*:-^ 
(bramstormmg. journals) 



All Themes 
All Modules 



Provide walk through iituatiOns, smwfation^. /o/i^ playtmj. 
interviews, practical problem:,, vit^ualprv^entation^, 
di>r}}Oiniiatioin 

Lecture approach should be limited 
Slow the pace of teacher talking 
Tof^e Oral seSitons 

Tfacheis should hefp students with interpnHatton of nui^^s 

blueprints, diagram-i. etc 

Uie timelines. %toiybojid. flowcharts 

Actively involve Uudt^'nts Mnemonic strategies and 
metacogmtive strategies facilitate retention 
Piovtde fivquL'iu repetition and review 

Piovide iti uiturK'd approach jnd oveiview^. jdvjruK' 
oiganizois. iihema, webs, diagiann, flow charts, uin}maiu'\ 

Give students a picture" of the finji ptodutt Use chat is. 
maps, diagrams 

Ptovidi.' vaiivd. shOit activities 
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STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



lOP 



SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS OF 
CAREER AND LIFE MANAGEMENT 



CURRICULUM 
CORRELATION 



COGNITIVE INTELLECTUAL CHARACTERISTICS OF lOP 
STUDENTS (continued) 

somo students m3y hove difft,M(ty with iocuung andkeopmg on t^\k 

cxpcricntistloorning ts mos: oppfoprfato 



U^iK' ^tti fition gt'ltmg jind jtti ntion mOtutoimg 

\tt^tL"JU \ 

Ihi^^i v^$ii*'ty of <Ont*'ttu:»l supp^ft Uudto v/^<A^^, 
rnodoh) l^'Jttn through t^^k'i 




3. AFFECTIVE 

Students seel- to est^ibiish a sense of tdenttiy 

- personal 

- ethnic 

- career 



Pro; ide oppOrtuniTtcs to ^iuire ideas, cc^ncoms 

Provide feedbucl- and encouragemeni 

siipportive (classroom c !ima!e i'^u^ldinq 
aclivilies) 



All Thefi'ses 
AH Modules 



lOP 

Students need to develop a more positive self-image. 



Increase t/me allotment for Theme A. 
Provide positive fetfdback andopportunives 
for students to demonstrate strengths. 



1 Theme A 



Students are more realistic in self-assessment. 

Develop independence and autonomy. 

Begin to gain more equilibrium, confidence and balance 
in motives. 

While peer relations remain strong, students develop 
particular friendships. 



Provfde opporTunities to reject and consider 
dournals, dtariet?. colluget*) 

encourage students to focus on setf 
improvement based on thetr own obiecttves 
and criteria ralf^ef than on uth«:*rs' e^pc-c lation;, 
Build confidence 

Develop opporiutif I -s fur ^^ludenls 'odi^< uss 
their grooving mdepef- ^^^^nce, their concerns 
and needt» (group d^scu^^s^ons, role p'ays) 



I All Themes j 
f Al' i/io dules j 
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STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS OF CURRICULUM 
CAREER AND LIFE MANAGEMENT CORRELATION 



3> AFFECTIVE (continued) 

Students become more sensitive to needs of others. 
lOP 



Provide opportunities for students to take 
leadership roles (independent studies, projects, 
class presentations). 



All Themes 
All Modules 



; Some students tend to be more egocentric than their peers. 



Provide opportunities for role playing and for 
students to act empathetically. 



Theme A 
Theme C 



Interactions with other sex become significant. 



iOP 



Accept importance of appropriate expression of 
emotion and provide a supportive environment 
for such expression. 

Provide opportunities to define and express 
emotions (role playing, unfinished sencences, 
journals) 



All Themes 
Module 1 



Some students may have difficulty reading and 
interpreting social situations. 



Provide models and opportunities (actual and 
simulated) for developing socially appropriate 
behaviour. 



Theme C 



Moral development can vary considerably. Students are 
concerned about defining their c^n values and principles. 



Help students see the changing emphasis in 
relationships (role play, case studies) 

Provide opportunities for group interaction and 
problem solving (group discussions) 

Provide support for role definition 

Discourage inappropriate Stereotyping 

Provide opportunities for students to discuss 
and recommend solutions to moral dilemmas 
(simulations, role plays, debates) 



Theme C 



Themes A/B 



All Themes 
All Modules 
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Introduction 



STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



3. AFFECTIVE (continued) 

Moral development can vary considerably. Students 
are concerned about defining their own values and 
principles. 

lOP 



SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS OF 
CAREER AND LIFE MANAGEMENT 

Provide opportunities for students to examine 
alternative behaviours. 

Recognize and discus<i the role and impact of 
modeling in learning behavioural and moral 
skills 



CURRICULUM 
CORRELATION 



All Themes 
All Modules 



4. ACADEMIC 

Literacy level (reading and written expressive skills) can vary 
considerably. 



Reading and writing skills may limit test writing ability. 



Students tend to relate best to practical mathematics. 



Some students are in the early stages of developing 
organ'^zational skills. 

Some students tend to act on impulse but can learn to be 
reflective. 



Read expository material aloud to students and 
read together. Use comprehension aids for 
accessing information from expository material 
(see p. 56). 

Refer to 'Text-nique' for processing text 
content, Appendix F. 

Avoid lengthy notetaking and written 
assignments. 

Model writing skills. 

Use word processors where appropriate. 

Use strategies to edit work (see bibliography in 
Appendix B). 

Encourage students to use a spelling dictionary. 

Use personalized tests, oral tests, alternative 
methods of evaluation (see p. 62). 

Use real life mathematical problems (e.g., 
income tax, banking) . 

Use calculators and models. 

Provide organizational structures; use flow 
charts, walk-through instruction. 

Encourage students to be reflective; model a 
reflective orientation, and let students 
experience some natural consequences. 



All Themes 
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DEVELOPING DESIRABLE PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 



The following statement outlmes the Government of Alberta's position wnh respect to the roie fhat schools play m developing desirable 
personal characteristics among children of school age 



Children inhabit schools for a significant portion of their 
lives. Each day, in their relationships with fellow students, 
teachers and other adults who are in the school, children are 
exposed to a complex combination of influences, some 
deliberate and others incidental. In Canada, the common 
pattern of attitudes derives from many cultural sources, 
religious, ethnic and legal. Public schools ex/it w:thin this 
culture and it is from this culture that the school's dominant 
values emerge. 



The A'berta community lives with a conviction that man is 
unique and is uniquely related to his world. Generally, but 
not universally, this expresses itself spiritually, through the 
belief in a Supreme Being (e.g., God). Moral ethical 
characteristics, intellectual characteristics, and social/ 
personal characteristics must be treated in a way that 
recognizes this reality and respects the positive contribution 
of this belief to our community. 



The school, as the site of a child's formal education, is not the 
sole or even dominant determiner of student attitudes. 
Other important sources of influence include the home, the 
church, the media, and the community. Educators alone 
cannot, and must not, assume the responsibility for the 
moral, ethical and spiritual development of their students. 
They do, however, play a significant role in support of other 
institutions. The actions of teachers and the activities which 
take place in schools contribute in a major way to the 
formation of attitudes. 

Parents and other groups in society clearly expect teachers to 
encourage the growth of certain positive attitudes in 
students. These attitudes a^e thought of as being the 
prerequisites to the development of essential personal 
charactermics. For the guidance of all, the following list has 
been prepared. The list is not a definitive one, nor are the 
items ranked, but rather the list is a compilation of the more 
important attributes which schools ought to foster. 



1 . Ethical/Moral Characteristics 



Respectful has respect for the opinions and 

nqnts of others, and for property 

Responsible a».cepts responsibihty for own 

actions, discharges duties m a 
satisfactory manner 

Fair just behaves m an open, consistent and 

equitable mannei 

Tolerant is sensitive to other pomts of view, 

but able to reject extreme or 
unethical positions free from 
undue bias and prejudice 




4 ^ ■ 1"^ roduction 



Honest 



Kind 



Forgiving 



Committed tyj 

democratic 

ideals 



is truthful, sir 
integrity; f re 
deception. 



re, possessing 
from fraud or 



Loyal 



is generous, compassionate, 
understanding, considerate 

is conciliatory, excusing; ceases lo 
feel resentment toward someone 

displays behaviour consistent with 
the principles inherent m the social, 
logal and political uistitutions of 
this country 

's dependable, faithful; devoted to 
one's friends, family and country 



Intellectual Characteristics 



Open-minded 



Thinks critically 



Intellectually 
curious 

Creative 



Pursues 
excellence 



delays judgments until evidence is 
considered, and listens to other 
points of view. 

analyzes the pros and cons; 
explores for and considers 
alternatives before reaching a 
decision. 

is inquisitive, inventive, self- 
initiated; searches for knowledge 

expresses self m an original but 
constructive manner; seeks new 
solutions to problems and issues 

has internalizeu the need f^ r doing 
his/her best in every field of 
endeavour 
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Appreciative recognizes aesthetic values; 

appreciates mtelle^.tual accomplish- 
ments and the power of human 
strivings 

3. Social/Personal Characteristics 



Cooperative 

Accepting 
Conserving 

Industrious 

Possesses a 
strong sense of 
self-worth 

Persevering 
Prompt 

Neat 

Attentive 
UnseUish 



Mentally and 
physically fit 



works with others to achieve 
common aims 

IS willing to accept othero as equals 

behaves responsibly toward the 
environment and the resources 
therein 

applies himself diligently, without 
supervision 

IS confident and self-reliant, 
believjs in own ability and worth 



pursues goals m spite of obstacles 

IS punctual, completes assigned 
tasks on time 

organizes work in an orderly 
manner, pays attention to personal 
appearance 

IS alert and observant, listens 
carefully 

IS charitable, dedicated to 
humanitarian princ(piet) 

possesses a healthy, sound attitude 
toward life, seel^s and mamtams an 
optimum level of bodily health 
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ESSENTIAL CONCEf^TS, SKILLS AND ATTITUDES 



As with other core courses in the Alberta curriculum, the Career and Life Management course explicitly addresses the concepts, skills and 
attitudes that are considered essentia' for Alberta's youth. Within the context of the five core themes, each of the sections of the catalogue 
of essential concepts, skills and attitudes is developed (major or moderate emphasis) or reinforced (minor emphasis) 



CATALOGUE SECTION 


EMPHASIS 


CORRELATION \f\i\TH C.A.L.M. 


SELF-CONCEPT/LIFESTYLE 


major 


Addressed as a general objective, and explicitly in Theme A Self- 
Management, Theme B Well-Bemg, and Theme E. Independent Living 


INTERPEKSONAL RELATIONS 


major 


Addressed as a gt nerai objective, and throughout Theme C. Relationships 


CRITICAL/CREATIVE THINKING 


moderate 


Addressed as a oeneric con^pnt npnpr^^l nhiprtiup ,»nrl rpmfnrroH thmtinh 
proposed instructional strategies Defined within Theme A. Self- 
Management 


COMMUNICATION 


moderate 


Addressed as a generic concept, general objective and reinforced through 

DrODOSPd 1 n^t rtjr T 1 t'ln;^ 1 ^tr^tPniP^. r>pfinprl \A/ithin Th^m^ A- C^^M 
j^iwj^wj^u ii(9Liuv.ii\^iic]i diidic^iO lyclliicU Will Mil lilcmc M jeil 

Management 


SCIENCE/MATHEMATICS 


minor 


AddrPSSPd in limitPd cif^nrf^f^ thrntinh Hpn^^inn m-;^L inn ^ nanartr <.L ill ji^W 

Theme E Independent Living, through application of basic mathematical 
skills 


LIFELONG LEARNING 


moderate 


Reinforced throughout the ctirnculum, but emphasized m Theme D v^are^'fs 
and the World of Work 


CITIZENSHIP 


minor 


Addressed -n limited degree through relationship of mdivid^ ii to society 


CAREER EXPLORATION 


major 


Extensively addressed, particularly in Theme D Careers and the World of 
Work 


CONSUMER/PKODUCER 


moderate 


Addressed m Therne E Independent Ljvmg and Opiioodl Module 4 Con^>umer 
and Investment Choices 


GLOBAUENVIRONMENTAL 


minor 


Addressed in limited degree, primarily with respect to tndividudl relationships 
and interdependence with environment 
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The three generic sKills of deaimg with fee^ngs, 
communicating and thinking «>hould be integrated and 
applied throughout th^ learning experiences of all themes 
By providing opportunities to develop and jmprove these 
skills, students will appreciate and understand iiow careers, 
relationships, health and finance affect their lives These s^ ills 
provide the basis for self-management skills and should be 
continuously remforced throughout the oihei tour themes 
and optional modules 



DEALING WITH FEELINGS 

It IS important that students are able to identify their feelings, 
cope and accept these, and learn v^ays of appropr»jieiy ^und 
effectively communicating these to others By lean^iruj to 
deal with their feelings students will 

• learn more about themselves 
3 learn more about others 

« communicate better 

• improve their physical and mental weil being 

• enhance their relationships 

Teachers can help students to deal with their feelmgs in two 
ways 

• as a topic of study m the Self-Management theme 

• as a genenc skill reinforced throughout the curncuiunn 

DEALING WITH FEELINGS AS A TOPIC OF STUDY 

In considering this as a topic of study, students wiK have the 
opportunity to undertake numerous activities that have them 
identify their feelmgs, practise effective expression of these 
and understand the relationship between their feelings and 
beliaviour. Several sample lesson plans in the Self- 
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M^inagemeni "iuh-theme uddress these learning e^pe<.T^ttions 
Extensive udditiOHvil activities are provided in tfie 
recommended teacher resource Re<3ching Out 
Interpersonal Fffeclivenes^ jnd Selt-Actujhzaiton 

DEALING WITH FEELINGS AS A GENERIC SKILL 

In afrnost all activities, opportunities will arise o reinforce 
dealing with feelings a*, a generic shll Fncour.nge students 
to 

i dentify the feeiinq . and 

• have students own up to their teetmgs 

e g , you mal^e me angry when you don't ^uH me when 
you say yo j will 

« hove them use **l messages" 
eg, I get annoyed when 

• have them recognize and destnbe Jtieir feelings 

e g , write m journals m complete sentences how they 
felt about an activity 
"When i came into class I felt 

• have them listen for feelings 

express their teelmgy appropriately jnd efie<.tiveiy 

• role play different situations 

• case studies 

» feelings charades 

• praCiise conveying feelings both verbally and 
non verbally, and congruently 

» check their perception ot feehngs 

• practise conveying anger and stress consu actively 
(refer to Relationships Theme 3) 

• provide opportunities to practise assertive behaviour 

Genenc Skills 



BUILDING COMMUNICATION SKILLS 



Building communication skills is addressed m the curriculum 
in two ways: 

« as a topic of study in the Self-Management theme, and 
o as a generic skill reinforced throughout the curriculum 

COMMUNICATION AS A TOPIC OF STUDY 

Communication as a topic of study focuses on recognizing the 
elements of effective, personal communication Initially, it is 
valuable to use the study of communication skills to build a 
positive classroom climate (refer to page 50). 

COMMUNICATION AS A GENERIC SKILL 

Following are some suggestions for building communication 
skills throughout all the themes and modules: 

• Students observe (possibly videotape) a conversation and 
list important elements in the communication: inquiry or 
response(s), conclusion, et'.. 

• Class participates in its own version of a television talk 
show. 

• Students practise discussion skills in small groups and 
identify similarities and differences between speaking to 
several persons and one person 

• Students engage in picture and word association games, 
dictionary searche*^ favourite words list, etc. 

• Students tape-record voices to hear themselves. 

« Students observe videotapes of effective communication 

• Students conduct activities in which they model a 
particular behaviour from <tories and observations 
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Students list consequences of inappropriate listening 
(e g , missing instructions, rejection . non-verbal cues) 

Students role play situations depicting consequences of 
inappropriate listening 

Present a brief skit, first v^/lth non-verbal behaviour, then 
with as much verbol comment as possible Have students 
discuss the different interpretations cf the skit 

Meet m small groups. Have one person m each group 
take a particular body position or posture Have the other 
qroup members explain how they interpret the person's 
attitudes or feelings Have students discuss the similarities 
and/or differences of the responses 

A full-size partition (could use a rolling chalkboard) 
separates two people Each person has an identical set of 
children's blocks. Person A arranges the blocks in an 
intricate fashion and verbalizes the arrangements to the 
other person. No communication is allowed from Person 
B to Person A. Person B attempts to arrange the blocks in 
the same fashion. Time the action. Follow the same 
procedure, allowing only verba' communication Repeat, 
allowing non-verbal and verbal communication. Time the 
action Discuss. 

In small groups, students discuss the importance of 
communication Have them consider people who have 
had communication problems Ask the students if these 
people might have had these communication problems 
without being aware of them 

Create a bulletin board showing the need for and 
importance of communication Have sljdents include 
some representation of the "risk" of communication 



Generic Skills 




• Refer to television and movies to show examples of poor 
communication skills. Have students follow particular 
characters and determine how their poor communication 
skills have been a part of building the plot 

• Practise making intentions clear by participating in role 
play that illustrates teacher-student tnteracoon. Observe 
how problems can be avoided by clarifying intentions 

• Practise sending "l-messages" in small groups, in skits. 

• Create a bulletin board to show l-messages and you- 
messages. 

ENHANCING THINKING SKILLS^ 

Thinking skills are addressed within the Career and Life 
Management curriculum in four ways: 

• by correlating learning expectations ott ined in the 
curriculum to the four learning processes (recall, 
understanding, involvement, synthesis) 

• ds a generic skill 

• as a topic of study with'n the Self-Manageme'^t theme 

• as a basis for effective decision making 

lOP 

IThe study of thinking at an abstract level may not be \ 
: appropriate for some lOP students, \ 
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THINKING AS A TOPIC OF STUDY 



To help students understand how they th.nk, they must 
become more familiar with the various dimensions of 
thinking and the vocabulary that relates to those dimensions. 
Bdsically. they need to recognize that there are many discrete 
thinking shIIs (analysis, evaluation, etc,,) which dre combined 
to form thinking strategies (pioblem sol ng, creativity). 

The awareness of the thinking process (thinking about how 
one thinks), called metacognition, is an important element in 
improving one's abilities to use the discrete thinking skills and 
to apply the various thinking strc^tegies. One's attitudes 
about thinking also impact on the individual's ability to think. 

Within Theme A: Self-Management, Sub-Theme 2 - Building 
Self-Awareness, the learning expectation states that the 
student demonstrates an understanding of the various 
elements of the thinking process. The lesson plan on page 92 
could be used to present this learning expectation 

Th? following information shows the various dimensions of 
thinking — the interrelationship of thinking skAls, thinking 
strategies, metacognition and attitudes in addition, it is 
important to recognize 'hat thinking does not occur m a 
vacuum; it occurs within context specific to the individual and 
reflects the background environment and purpose 
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Discrete Thinking Skills 



Individual or discrete mental skills are components of more 
complex thought. Discrete thinking skills can be organized 
into the input of data, the processing of data and the output 
of the products of the data. A skill can be used for creative or 
linear purposes. 

Input of Data 

• Gathering data through the senses - listening, observing, 
smelling, tasting, feeling - (kinesthetic) 

o Being fascinated by the awesomeness of the environmerit 

Processing the Data 

© Comparing/Contrasting 

• Analyzing/Syi ithesizing 

• Classifying/Categorizing 

• Inducing/DeduOting 

• Perceiving Relationships: temporal, seriational, spatial, 
hierarchical, syllooistic, transitive, symbolic 

Output of the Products of Processing the Data 

• Inferring 

® Hypothesizing (if. .then...) 

• Predicting/Forecasting/Extrapolating 

o Concluding/Generalizing/Summarizmg 
9 Evaluating 

Strategies for Thinking 

Thinking strategies result when the discrete skills are linked 
tc .rategies Humans use these strategies when faced w.th 
dilemmas, problems, decisions, or questions that cannot be 
immediately resolved. 

Examples of these strategies can be characterized as hnear 
thinking (dealing witl: information in a sequential manner) 
and creative thinking {novel and insightful thinking) A 
strategy may be crtdtive or linear, depending on one's 
purpose and use for it. 



Linear Thinking 



« Problem Solving 

• Critical Thinking 
9 Decision Makmg 

® Strategic Reasoning 

• Logic 

Creative Thinking 

Creative thinkmg involves that wntch is new or insightful. 
Tfiese behaviours are used m the creation of new thought 
patterns, unique prodt ts, and innovative solJtions to 
problems. 

9 Creot!vity o Model Makmg 

« Fluency o Insightfulness 

• Metaphorical Thinking • Complexity 
« Intuition 

Metacognition (Thinking about Thinking) 

To be conscious of one's own behaviour (metacognition) and 
the effects of that behaviour on others is a characteristic of 
mentally healthy individuals, it is also an attribute of effective 
problem solvers In teaching "learning-to-learn" behaviours, 
teachers are contributing to the growth of metacognition in 
stucents 

lOP 

r""""» • ••■<■■■••...• 

[Students are believed to benefit from deliberate attention : 
[to the development of metacognitive behaviours and [ 
[Strategies, 
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Attitudes (Mental Set) 

Besides the skills and strategies of thinking, a porson must 
also have the attitudes that contribute to thinking. The 
thinking person must have the willingness, the disposition, 
the inclination and commitment to think. 

Some of the attitudes and tender cies that demonstrate this 
internalization of the thinking spirit include: 

• being open-minded 

• withholding judgment 

• being honest 

• seeking to become more informed 

• searching for alternatives 

• dealing with ambiguity 

• striving for precision, definition, and clarity 

• remaining relevant to the central issue or main points 

• perceiving relationships between the basic concern and 
the discu:sion at hand 

• being willing to change with the addition of more 
iniormation or for compelling reasons 

• taking a stand wf en the evidence and reasons are 
sufficient tooo so 

^ being sensitive to the feelings, level of knowledge, and 
concerns of others. 



GO 
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THE THINKING PROCESS 




THINKING CORRELATED TO LEARNING EXPECTATIONS 



The learning expectations outlined for each theme are 
correlated to four basic thinking processes: recall, 
understanding, involvement and synthesis. Teachers are 
encouraged to structure lessons to encourage students to 
"process" the learning, as a minimum, at the specified levei of 
thinking. 

Each learning expectation is defined in terms of one or i jore of 
four learning processes. 



Recall 



Mastery 

• observing 

• memorizing 

• sequencing 

• iobolling 

• listing 



LEARNING PROCESSES 



Involvement 



Responding 

• dest' binq feehncjs 

• empathizing 

• preferring and valuing 

• dof-img 



CURRICULUM 



Underi>tandi.,g 



Reasoning 

• comparing and 
conlrastmg 

• classifying 

• summarizing 

• hypothesizmg 

• predicting 

• verifying 



Synthesis 



Reorganizing 

• associattng 

• generating 

• speculati'ig 

• imagmmg arid 
elaborating 

• uSing metaph«^r or 
ar>alugy 

• Cfkjo f\q 

• dppiytftg 



The learning processes correlate to the dimen>ions of 
thinking that are outlined as a topic of study within Therrie A 
Self-Management As the learning processes involve 
progressively sophisticated thinking processes, dimensions of 
thinking and the learning processes interrelate as follows 
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Dimen sions of Thinking 



learninn P roces ses 



DlSCRETC NKIUS 



fOH iillNKINO 



^KACOONlJfON 



AfTiToOf';! 
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THINKING AS A GENERIC SKILL 




One of the goah of Career and Life Managemeni ^t. to 
encourage students" 

• to understand how they tnmK (metacognaion) 

• to use a Wider variety of thinking skills and strategies 

• to apply increasingly sophisticated levels of thinking 
when making decisions and dealing with issues 

This goal is generic to the entire program and should be 
reinforced throughout the course through appropriate 
instructional strategies 

Teaching thinking as a generic skill means that teachers strive 
to create school and classroom t'onditions that are conducive 
to expanding students' thinking skills and strategies This 
means that: 

• Teacners POSE problems. RAISE questions, and INTFRVENE 
with paradoxes, dilemmas, and discrepancies that 
students can try to resolve Students should be 
encouraged to do the same 

»> Teachers STRUCTURE the classroom envucnment for 
thmking-valuing it. making time for it. securing rr^atertaf,' 
to support It, evaluating growth vv/ithm n 

• Teachers RESPOND to students' ideas in such a way as to 
maintain a climate that creates trust, aiiows nsk taking, 
experimental, creative, and positive This requires 
listening to studer and each other's ideas, remammg 
non-judgmental. and having rich data sources 

• Teachers MODEL or DEMONSTRATE the behaviours of 
thinking that are desired m students For example, when 
a problem arises m the classroom, the teacher 
demonstrates effective problem-solving strategies and 
may subsequently analyze that strategy with the students 
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methodologies to meet a vanetv k-affunq <::*.peciuT!on^» 
and siudefits' learning t^iyle*^ 

Teachers can mtegir^ae teaching for thinf mg througtiuu? tfie 
curriculum by 

• encouraging nteliigent actton 

• usjng efferttve questioning techniques 

• engaging m jomt teacher-pup»l pkirtntng of course and 
themes (seep 51 and p 76, aem12, tor iOPstudefUs) 

Encouraging intetlijiien t Action 

FoHowmg js a Iisl of behaviours that s^em lo be i.fjarucieri^tic 
of tntelhgent action 

Input 

The h«3s/s of jII thinking involves taking information m 
through the senses Listening^ smelhng, observing, testing, 
feeling are the processes thiough which jII mformjticn /s 
^aAen into the bram 

Intellfgenl human beingi, 

• ust- all sen*,es and l-tnesthetic meanv to gatfier 
information (perceiving clearly) 

• are alert to problems, discrepancies, and conflicts m the 
information perceived (disequHibnum) 

0 are tolerant of ambiguous situations - do not requjre 
complete knov^/ledge or control (tolerating ambiguity) 

• have a plan to collect all tniormation und do not have to 
repeat observations (exploring systematically) 

• name with precision the objects, conditions, and events 
being observed and experienced so that they can be 
remembered and discussed (labeiimg) 
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I 

; • use non-verbal and verbal descriptors 



• describe objects, conditions and events in terms of 
where and when they occur (percep'ing temporal 
and spatial relationships). 

lOP 



; o use structures (e.g., time lines, flow charts, ! 
! maps, webs) to clarify temporal and spatial ! 
; relationships I 



o identify which characteristic^ of an object, event 
or cor.dition remain the same, even when changes 
take place (conserving constancy) 

• consider more than one variable at a time as a 
basis for organizing and reorganizing the 
information gathered (using more than one 
frame of reference) 

o strive to be precise and accurate (usmg precfsicn 
and accuracy) 

Process 

Some meaning must be made of all the information 
gamed Intelligent human beings act upon mforma 
(.on in ways that will help make uense out of it 

Intelligent human bemgs 

o define the problem, determine wh-it is fieoded to 
resctve the problem, and design strategies to 
effect solution (analyzing discrepancies) 

• discrjmmate among the information gathered 
that which iS relevant and applicable and that 
which IS not (perceiving relevance) 




® have m mind a goal - a picture or viSiOn of 
something needed or desired - and the steps 
necessary to achieve it, changing or adjustmg the 
goal as necessary (internalizing) 

• identify what data may be lacking m the 
accomplishment of goals, and generate strategies 
to produce those data (strategic reasoning) 

• develop a plan or strategy that includes the steps 
needed to reach the goal (planning 
systematically) 

• remember to be able to access the various pieces 
of information needed (broadening the mental 
field) 

• search fcr similarities and differences among 
objects, conditions and events (comparing and 
contrasting) 

• find the class or set to which a new object, 
condition, or event belongs (classifying, 
categorizing) 

• explore alternattve solutions and project what 
would happen tf one or another we^e chosen 
(hypothesizing) 

• defend an optntOn w ih logical evidence st k to 
support more than one hypothesis, criiicize their 
own **nd others' oroposihons ihut IjcI- ion ca! 
testimony (seehng iogtcu- evidence) 

• ha^e a repertoire of problem solving st^itegies so 
the f cift aiterncjf' can oe jseo wnen one strategy 
docs not produce desired resuits ^nvng ^iexib-'i?, 
<3nd perseverance) 

iOP 

process hahstica^ly and mtunivvly as well as ! 
■ linearly ! 
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Output 

The meaning derived from acting upon data from the 
env/Vo. ment is communicated to others, applied in 
novel situations, and is constantly being evaluated for 
accuracy. 

Intelligent human beings: 

• communicate clearly and accurately (using 
precise language, visuals actions) 

o listen to and consider another person's ideas, 
points of view and feelings (overcoming 
egocentrism) 

• think through a solution or answer rather than 
making mistakes and having to repeat 
(overcoming trial and error) 

• draw fiom memory and past experience, relevant 
data and strategies to help in the resolution of 
problems or dilemmas (relating past experience) 

• pause to formulate an idea rather than blurt out 
the first thought that comes to mind (restraining 
impulsivity) 

o originate novel, creative images, solutions, and 
relouonsbips (demonstrating fluency, flexibility, 
originality) 

» nave alternative strategies to find answers that 
are not immediately apparent, rather than give 
up in panic or despair (searching for alternatives) 

9 check to see if the results of the strategy (product) 
rratch the intended outcome (image) (checking 
for accuracy) 

• strive for quality, craftsmanship, and accuracy 
(striving for the best) 




• 
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Using Effective Questioning 



Teachers can help students improve their ability to think 
by consciously designing questions that require students 
to use a variety of tnmking skills and strategies. 

input Questions (recalling/building a data base) 



complete list observe 

count locate recite 

define match select 

describe name tell 
identify 



Processing Questions (using data mternalizmg) 



analyze 

arrange 

classify 

combine 

compare 

contrast 

constri :t 

distinguish 

estimate 



experiment 

explain 

group 

infer 

invent 

analogize 

organize 



report 
separate 
sequence 
show 

show cause/effect 
show relationships 
summarize 
synthesii? 



Output Questions (applying) 



apply a pnnciple evaluate 



build a model 

choose 

create 

decide 

discuss 



expand 

extrapolate 

forecast 

generalize 

hypothesize 



in agine 

juJoe 

predict 

proiect 

recommend 

speculate 
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The chart on page 32 provides some additional suggestions 
for using effective questioning to develop students" thinking 
skills at the input, processing and output stages. 

Some suggestions: 

• ensure that the syntax used in the questions is 
appropriate to the students' ability 

o begin with the simple and move to the complex 

• encourage students to recognize how a skill or strategy 
can be transferred to other situations 

e close by summarizing and helping students recognize 
how they have appned their thinking ;>Kills 

• when posing a question, ^I!ow the students adequate 
time to think 

o reinforce the importance of actively listening to others" 
ideas and reflecting on them 

« acknowledge <ss mv h as possible all efforts to think 
without valuing 

« help students clarify their thoughts by asking secondary 
questions. 



process ^rSe^i^^ 



" -tinkers 

* how -fi,e hr^in fuAn^ 

hd<^ ky\o\^\eci^e is prcJiucecl 
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QUESTIONING TECHNIQUES THAT HELP BUILD THINKING SKILLS 



Operational Level 


Teacher Initiates with: 


Student Responds by: 


Teacher Responds to Student with | 


Input 


Questions or instructions 
that cue the student to 

statement, from recaJ or 
sensory ob. ervation. 

EXAMPLE: What are the four 
levels of thinking skills'^ 

What are three thinking 
skills? 


Gathering data or recalling 
facts and previously learned 
information 

EXAMPLE: "1 don't know " 
OR 

Discrete skills, strategies 
thinking about thinking and 
attitudes. 


Cues ^hat maintain or reinforce the level of 
students' thinkini^ 

EXAMPLE" "Good " That's nght " '0 K 
OP 

instructions or follow-up questions 
(i <^ , you remember what thinking 
abou^ ^ linking meant'?'*) 


riocessing 


Questions or instructions 
that cue the student to use 
' the data to show 
relationships or cause and 
effect; to synthesize, classify, 
analyze or compare data. 

EXAMPLE: How can choice 
of a career affe^ct lifestyle? 
(i e , How car one's desire to 
ski be affected )y what one 
does for a hving^) 


Explaining, inferring, 
analyzing, or showing 
relationships between the 
data 


Acceptance, elaboration or clarification 
responses that maintain the inference level 

OR 
« 

Follow with another data processing 
questfon 


Output 


Question^, or instructions 
which cause the student lo 
predict, theorize or apply a 

pi II K 1 piC 1 1 1 a iIcW 9' UOil, 

to do div ergent thinkt^^ij 

EXAMPLE" How c?n your 
decision to take on a part- 
timejobaffect your 
relationship with your 
family? 


Predicting, hypothesizing, or 
applying ^ previou<;ly 
learned pi 'nc^ole co a new 
SI luaiion 


Acceptance, ei-^boration, clarification, whuh 
maintain the cognitive level 



Revised from materials developed by Arthur L Costa, California State University, Sacramento 
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THINKING AS A BASIS FOR DECISION MAKING 

A key element of enhancing thinking skills which runs 
through all of the themes is to apply effective thinking skiTs 
to decision making. Each theme provides an opportunity for 
students to gam information and build skills that will help 
them to manage their live:. Students should be able 
automatically to apply Jednon-making model which is 
-^rsonally workable and appropriate to the situation, to the 
'^gement of their actions and to the environment in 
.h they function 

To develop this skill, the student will need frequent 
opportunity to practise decision nakmg 

These experiences should be characterized by: 

• situations/decisi jns that are meaningful to their iives at 
this time 

© Situations/decisions that are withm the developing 
intellectual ability and social maturity of the student 
(Simple to complex) 

• an environment thai is supportive and challenges 
students to make their own decisions, rather than one 
that IS 'expected' 

o an env ronment that helps students recog-^nze that "risky* 
decisions can result m failure, and ejKourages them to use 
failure as a learning opportunity 

• assessment that relates to how effectively students app^y 
the decision-making process, not whether a decision ts 
consideied 'right' or 'wrong" 

• acceptance that students wiN establish a personal 
decision-makirg/management model that may change 
under various circumstances 




Decision-Making Models 



Students have ' 'en using a variety of deciSion-making models 
in courses such as social studies, science, or mathematics They 
shouM be encouraged to use or modify one or more of these 
models to suit their personal preference They may be 
comfortable with the inquiry mode! used in social studies or 
the decision-making models used in elementary and junior 
high hs?alth 

lOP 

I • • • 

'Students are encouraged to use the drcision-making ; 
; model adapted for the 1.0. Program. ; 



SAMr-LE DECISION-MAKING MODEL 



1 Define the goal/problem 

2 Identify/assess materials and non-matenal resources and 
constraints 

3 Identify alternatives and opportunitir^s 

4 Identify constquences 

5 Make a decision (select an aiternaiive) 

6 h'repore and implement an act{on plan 

7 Evaluate if goal has been achieved 



This model emphasizes the concept of establishing an action 
pldn and managing and implementing the decision TvvO 
v^^orksheets for {\u< deciSion-making/^>el f mdoagemenl model 
are shown schematiCrJiy on pages ^4- >>h 



DECISION-MA.KiNG MODEL* 



5. Make 
Decision 



1. Define the 
Coal or 
Problem 
(Wants? 
Needs?) 



> 



Material 



Non-material 



3. Identify Alternatives or 
Opportunities 



4. Identify 

Conseauences 



2. Identify and 'ssess 
Resources/Cv. ^traints 



Objective: 



Resources: 



Time 
Schedule: 



Mcnuonng. 



6. Prepare and 
Implement 
Action Plan 

i 

7. Evaluate 



.L 



t 

J. 



•iviodjfied ifom modeMevf^oped by Cdtydry Board of :du< atN>r< 



Goal 
rJct Met 



Goal 
Met 



Next 

Goal/Problem 



ERIC 
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DECISION-MAKING WORKSHEET 



Define the goal/prv^olem m your own words 



Identify/assess resources and constraints List the resources that are available for achieving the gool or solving the problem List 
material and non-material items 



List the constraints or barriers to achieving the goal or solving the problem 



Identify alternatives or opportunities that are pcsSible for achieving the gi al or solving the problem 



A 
B 
C 



Identi fy the positive and negative consequences of each alternative listed m No 3 above 

positive consequences negative consequences 



A 
B 
C 
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Decision-Making Worksheet (continued) 



Makeadecision Orclethefetterthat corresponds to theaite'-nnrive i'oeo ir i.o itn^^ /oo' 
solving the problem 



A 



B 



Prepare an action plan and implement 
the plan Resources Check No 1 What 
do you need'> 



Activities and time Ime What are you gomg to do, and v^/hen^ 

Activities Date 



Goal achieved or problem solved 



7 Evaluate if go^-l has been achieved or probl^^m solved 
Comment: 



Are you happy with your decision making in this situation'> 
Comment, 

What v^/ould you change next time you make a decision'> 



ye*> 



somewhdt 



no 



no 



ERLC 



8c 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPLEMENTI 



Following are a number of suggestions for implemeat ng the 
program at the school level. These are recommendations and 
shouid not be considered as a program req»;'remen( or as 
mandatory in anyway. 

1. Room Allocation 

CALM teachers and students will be ustng a variety of 
resources (texts, pamprJets, booklets, v^aeos, fiimst^.ps) if 
one classroom could be desigor^'ed for CALM, ai' resources 
could be located m that room and a classroom reference 
sectfon/shelf established. Ready access to such resources 
will encourage students to undertake mdividua' study 
projects and support teacher efforts to enrich the program 
and meet md*vfdual student needs 

2. Room Equipment/Furnishing 

:>tudent activitfes may include smafi group work and 
partnering. Desks/tables that can be moved will ^aciiitate 
group arrangement Also, ft wou'd be 3lpfu! to have 
plenty of bufletm board space, shelving for resources, and 
ready access to a flip chart, VCR, television, overhead 
projector, 16 mm projector, computer and prmte*^, and 
telephone 

3. Classroom Atmosphere/Management 

The standards for classroom management and atmosphere 
are established by the classroom teacher tt should be ^^ie6 
that many o^ the objectives and related activities out'm'.d m 
the curriculum and m this manual ifivoS.'e !nterM<-uon on a 
one-to-one, or one-to-group basis it is a tremendous 
c^dvantage if students can feei part of an accepting and 
positive learning environment This allovv> ,<m^e mte^acTion 
among students although it may result m a hicjher no'se 
level than occurs m many ot.ier clashes 
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IG AND ADMIfiiSTERING THE PROGRAM 



4, Team Teachmg 

The CALM coyse mciudes content from several suoject 
disciplines 'n some cases, TEAM TEACHING may be a viable 
alterr^ative However, care should be taken to ensure that 
the generic corKepts are fuHy mtegrated throughout ail the 
ine^nes and thai strong sludent-teacher support »s ensured 

5. Student GroUfTing 

it IS ivno' *nnt to the goals of the program for teenage gi'^is 
and boys i-O lec^-n to discuss ideas and share concerns w,th 
confidence and without embarrassment Grouping b^^ sex 
or abil'ty iimits their opportunities to interact and to learn 
to appreciate another person's perspective How^ r, tf it 
appears that students are t.nable to discuss certan. topics 
freely m a mtxed group, tt may be necessary to rearrange 
the class. 

lOP 

[In integrated classes (where lOP students are included 
I with other program students) it is suggested th^t time be \ 
1 allocated to enable the teacher and o^' v students (o ! 
! work with groups and or individuals in need of special ! 
'.attention. ! 
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PLANNING THE COURSE 



Each teacher will apply u personal style when dealing with teenagers, using resource raterials, and establishing a aassroom atmosphere. 
The CALM course should be designed to meet student needs, to utilize available resources effectively, and to capitalize on the teacher's 
strengths and preferences Tnere should also be some provision for testing new strategies and ma enals. Differentiated instruction 
accommodates the needs of all students. 

The following twelve steps are suggested when planning to teach the CALM course for the frst time ^^ote that the sequences of the STEPS 
may v^rv. 



STEP 1 : Review the CALM curriculum 

Program objectives and learning e^cpectations 

Desionated support materials: 

• student text and teacher guide 
« teacher resource manuals 

d implementation manual 

o approved teacher and student references (see 
Buyer's Guide) 

• school/community resources 

« ACCESS Inservice Videos and Inservice Guide 

STEP 2: Consult with other teachers 
Other CALM teachers: 

® discuss plans for the implementation of CALM and 
set priorities 

9 assign responsibilities, and set lime lines for 
remaining steps 

Other related subject area teachers (e g , personal 
living skills, religious sludie basic business)- 

• meet and discuss how the courses can complement 
and reinforce each other 

lOP course teachers: 

• meet and discuss cooperative plans for ensuring 
CALM builds on the the existing lOP courses 



STEP 3: Ensure the course plan will meet student needs 

Prepare an initial class/community profile (a 
detailed class profile could be done during the first 
or second day): 

® students may have taken related courses 

• class mix: heterogeneous or homogeneous? In 
level of ability? High school diploma pattern? 
Age range? Gender mix? 

o community values nd socio-economic 
characteristics. 

Determine implementation stra+egy How many 
credits? Is human sexuality to be integrated within 
th(> core program? (See page 7 tor suggested plan 
for lOP students.) 

Set priorities within defined curriculum goals and 
objectives and identify: 

o linkages among themes (interrelation<-hip and 
interdependence of concepts) 

• content to be emphasized 

• skills to be emphasized 

o .^hich learning expectations can be combined. 



lOP 

'.See Section IV for suggested theme modifications for lOP ; 
: students. • 
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STEP 4: Determine the instructional time that is available 

• length of class period (80-, 60-, 40-minute periods?) 

• number of c'asses for bosic course objectives? review 
and evaluation? schedule school activities? (See 
page 45 for number of classes recommended for each 
theme,) 

STEP 5: Determine expectations for student dchievement 
o standards 

o strategies for measuring achievement (see pages 59- 
71) 

^ strategies for enrichment and remediation, 
lOP 

! Seepage 62 for expectations for ICR students, ! 



STEP 6: Prepare course plan (long-range) 

• prepare course information sheet (see pages 42-44 
for sample). 

STEP 7: Sequence themes and sub-themes 

o tentatively allocate required and elective time (see 
pages 42-44 for blank planning forms). 

STEP 8: Identify and obtain key resources and references 

• approved print material and software through 
Learning Resources Distributing Centre 

o approved videos through ACCESS NETWORK 

• audio visual bookings (school or school system 
learning resource centre) 

• f»eld trips, guest speakers (community, government 
agencies, partner's). 



STEP9: Este !ish communication networks with parents, 
community and government agencies (through 
newsletters, meetings, school visits, Ac.) 

STEP10. Identify learning expediences and instrucliona! 

strategies ^see pages 54-58 for suggested process- 
oriented instructional strategies for regular and lOP 
students) 

« ensure instructional strategy relates to the learning 
process (i.e., recall, underst^jnding, involvement, 
synthesis) 

« ensure that evaluation reflects learning process and 
time spent on learning expectations (see pages 
59-62). 

lOP 

; Seepage 62 for evaluation strategies. I 



STEP 1 1 : Ensure classroom facilities are arranged as effectively as 
is possible 

o furniture suitaDle for group work and project 
activities 

• storage and distribution space for resources and 
references 

• attractive visuals (pictures, bulletin boards, etc.) 

• access to audio-visual equipment and computers. 

STEP 12: Be watchful of opportunities to improve the course 

® evaluate and modify the program throughout the 
school term and when the course is complete 

• take advar.tage of inservice opportunities 

• build support systems with other tear^^ers, 
community agencies and government departments. 
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COURSE-AT-A-GLANCE I 
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YEARLY PLANNING CALENDAR 
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RECOMMENDED TIME ALLOCATIONS 

The following chart outlines the mmimum number of class periods which should be ailoCv^ted to each theme and module in a 
3- or 5-credit course. Elective time should be allocated among the themes to help meet students' needs 

Minimum required and elective time allocations are defined within the Career and Life Management 20 Course of Studies 
and this Teacher Resource Manual. 









Required Time 




THEMES 


60-minute 
classes 


oU-minute 
classes 




A. 


SELr-MANAGEMENT 


9 


7 




B. 


WELL-BEING 


9 


7 




C. 


RELATIONSHIPS 


10 


7.5 


0 


D. 


CAREERS AND THE WORLD OF WORK 


11 


1 1 

8 


1 

T 


E. 


INDEPENDENT LIVING 


12 


9 




UNDEFIMED (ELECTIVE) TIME 


11* 


7.5* 




TOTAL 


62 


46 




OPTIONAL MODULE (Choose from modules 1,2,3,4,5) 


25 


18.5 


c 


OPTIONAL MODULE (Choose from modules 1.2,3,4,5) 


25 


18.5 


i 


UNDEFINED (ELECTIVE) TIME 


24** 


18** 


T 


TOTAL 


125 


93 



* This undefined (elective) time m^y be used to 1) expand on learning expectations from the core curriculum, or 
2) integrate learning expectations from Module 1 : HUMAN SEXUALITY 

** This undefined (elective) time may be used to expand on learning expectations from the core program or optional 
modules 



0 
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LIAISON WITHIN THE CALM P 

The broad scope of the Career and ufe Vlanoge»*n'^' nt Procfonn 
Wff! lead !ogi<.afiy to the involvement of md viduais a^^^o grouos 
who have simj'ar areas of re$pon$^b^^{ty or commitmen* 
>nvo!vennen?, if well coordtnaled, can be very positive a'^d o^'ef 
the teacher valuab'e support ^he strateo'es fo-^ encoj^ag n 
such 'Hvofvernent a'^d the degree shou'd be ce''e^n^""ec 
cooperatively by t*^e teacher, schoo' adnv^^ strator anc v.-j^-o*- 
school participants 

As noted on the CALfvi Support ^e- vvc; ^rr or» cage 49, tn^ 
teacher iS t^e centre a p^'ogra^n 'n^o'er^^en\r on *ea'p 
involves others vv;t^in the schoo', sc^oo^ sv"/e'^\ '-.v^nur'^y 
and government agenctes 

Foiiowtng are ro'e descriptions ^O'" ti^ose who cou c snvo'v^^o 
tn the rmpieme^'at'O'^ o* *he Career a'^d L'-e 'VMnageT^ef^ 
P-^ogran^ 

ROLE 0^= THE TEACHER 

"^he ro-e o^ the Career and Ltfe f^anagement teac^e< *s varied 
and demanding because of. 

• the broaa areas of content that are covered 

o the process ortentalton which requ res the use o! many 
different teaching strategies and approaches, and 

• the abittty range and various learning styles of ♦^^e s^uOents 
taking CALfV 

The role regies upon the 'ndividua! lo possess and dtso'ay not 
only the quafjtres and characteristics of a good teacher but a'so 
the ability to- 

9 involve students m planning and other tnteracnve fas;- s 

• facilitate sma'f g^'ouD work 

9 qutde students as they fea^*^ and develop shtis in 
jnte? persona' relationships ai^' the career planning process 



O 0' 



ROLE DESCRIPTIONS 



® mode' 'he if"»*erpersonaf ond sei^-munugi?'^"*en^ s'.'!> 
e'^cojraged tnroughout ihe course, and 

® s u p p 0 \ students by be^ng non-judgmeniai, non- 
'•vea*ef^''^g, and sens't've to .ndividiais' needs oS issues 
v^ciT may be proPiemanc *or some s'^^d.^-nis are d scssed 

^^"^e Ca^ee'' a-^^d Life \\)'^agement teacnor 

® esiubUs^' a saoportive 'earning e^^jronmef- 
3 ps s^uden?s recogn-ze tnei*^ s^- '"s one ab-i.^ ; 

M*^ ' ps s t u 0 e m s d u ' ' d a vj c» r e v i» cf o a e p a n c e o t 

^'^emsei ves 

© p'^ovdes oooortuntties for students *o bui'd decs. on- 

mai- •ng/ma'^agement S' {IS 
o eneou'-ages students to develop and use 

mves* gat'Ona' persona! resea^cn S' 'Is 

communication skills (one-to-one, smaH group, ia'^ge 

group, peer teachmg) 
» encoui^ages students to taLe risks 

• assists students to set reahstic goafs and objectives 

« provides opportunities for students to transfer skills .n a 

variety of situations 
o ensures sensitive and controversy J 'ues are dealt wah 

properly 

• recognizes v\/hen to refer students to other specialists 

© tdenttftes potential problem areas or areas of sensitivity 

• defines tong- and short-term goai< clearly 

• recognizes student's learnmg sty^e 

• develops plans that are f'e>fble and are designed to 
accommodate 

- vanous 'earning .tyies 
developmental nages of fearnmg 

- cooperative planning and decision m.akmg 

• takes advantage of teachable moments 

» uses oppof tumties for incidental learning 

• demor^strates a commament to the program and 
enthuMasm for student success 
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ROLE OFTHE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 



The school administrator: 

o understands the goals and objectives of the curriculum and 
IS familiar with th: recommended instructional strategies 

• provides ongoing moral support tlirough staffing, funding, 
organization and professional development opportunities 
for teachers 

® carefully selects staff who are able to relate well to students 

and to motivate them, through the process approach, to 

teach this program 
« provides necessary timetabling support and ensures suttab^e 

room allocations (areas for group discussion work and 

activities are important) 

• ensures entire sta^f and parents understand the program 

© encourages appropriate parental and commun»ty 
involvement in the course 

ROLE OF THE SCHOOL COUNSELLOR 

It should be noted that the counsellor's involvement m the 
CALM course is not intended to substitute for persona! 
counselling, even though CALM may affect the needs and 
nature of the counselling students require The school 
counsellor: 

• provides teachers with mformatiop (from career tests 
occupational profiles or self-assessment) that will assist ^rji^h 
the career planning process 

» counsels students identified by the CALM teacher as having 
problems, or is concerned about 

o provides support and guidance to the CALM teacher m 
those o'-ea*'. where the counsellor has special expertise (sma^ i 
group work, career preparation, relationships) 

• helps CALM teacher to identify issues/topics of concern i lai 
would be of special relevance to individual students m the 
particular community 

• acts as liaison between teacher and parents an effort to 
encourage parents or other support agencies to become 
active in the curriculum 



9 shares support materials (career opportunities) 

• works cooperatively wrth CALM teachers to help students 
prepare career plans 

ROLE OFTHE SCHOOLLIBRARIAN^ 

The school libranan 

o assists tn identffymg and locatmg suitable reference 
materials 

9 provides assistance to students domg research/investigation 

• provide^ '-upport m building students' mforma Jon skills 

information retrieval (accessing information with n the 
school library, school, community, industry or wherever 
appropriate) 

information processing (synthesizing and applying 
information tn a variety of settings) 
informptton sharing (communicating the processed 
• nformatfon m an appropriate, but not necessarily 
"traditional" written format) 

ROLE OF GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

Various government departments have mand.iies that relate to 
the objectives of the CALM curriculum, \n purt cuiur, uddresstng 
the life planning needs of the Alberta public 

fn ^iddition to giving invaluable assisi.)' .tr »n developing and 
providing print and access resources for the curriculum, these 
government depurtments and agencies are prepared to provde 
ongoing support to teachers implernen^ng the progrom 
Because ot staff i»mitations, government departments' staft 
rnoiy be unabfe to provide direct clussroorn uss^stunte, but be 
wMiog to assist m teacher pronafotion (reter the CALM ?0 
Irnplernentatfon Manual for Adnumstratofs Counsellors jnd 
Teac/rers for a list refjior^.i' oM^'cts it fjovernrnent 
departments and agencies) 
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Staff from these regional government offices may be ob'e to 



0 provide expert consultation m designing the content ond 
process objectives in their specttic areas of expertise 

® provide ongoing resource support and consultation to the 
education practitioner v^/ho ts implementing CALM 

0 act as an advocate of the prmciples and objectives of CALV 
Within the community 



ROLE OF THE PARENTS 

There are positive results when home and school join as 
partners m education The lamrly !s the single greatest 
influence on rndtvfduals As teens move toward matunty (d 
lifelong process) the values parents have tried to msM will be 
queS'ioned and/or remforced m school '^eachers aware of the 
psychc'oyicat and physiological ^eidtoess o* teens and the 
cultural jence of the community^ need the support of 
parents who wit! voice concerns, oomi out instructional needs, 
and remfo^ce the content presented in CALM 

fnvofvement of parents at every leve! (planning, presenung, 
etc ,) IS highfy encouraged 

CALM touches a number of basic areas of concern to parents 

o Does my son/daughter have realistic expectations for 

himseff/herself^ (Self-Awareness) 
® Is he/she choosmg behaviours that promote If^elong health^ 

(Welf-Bemg) 

• Is he/she garmng sblls m handling interpersonal 
relationships^ (Re'anonships) 



ERLC ^ 



® is he/she deveioptng shMs needed to su^.^ ^'-ed m a rhosen 
career, .ind is he/she aware of the sources ot suppon to hetp 
j-eaco specitic goals'^ (Career's jnd rhe Wuf id of V>/ork) 

® 's he/bhe i- nowiedgeable jbout omong.ng oersonai and 
Moancioi ^esources*^ (independent Ltv ng) 



ROLE OF COMMUNITY PARTNERS 

© serve as sources of mformation to be accessed by students 
(tf>rough mterv^ews, polls, que5>tionnci<res, surveys) 

» serve as resource persons tor the orogram (guest speakers, 
adjudicators) 

^ serve as mentors 

® provide opportunities for job shadowing, . eid e<perfences, 
field trfps dnd work study 



lOP 

.Tor !0P students refer to the Integrated Occupational 
\Program: Information Manual for Administrators, 
; Counsellors and Teachers (Interim), (1988). 
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CALM SUPPORT NETWORK 



Alberta Education 

• Curriculum Desjgn and Support 

• Regional Offices 



Alberta 
Career 

Development 
and 

Employment 



Business 

a Chamber 
of 

Commerce 

• Junior 
Achieve- 
ment 



ACCESS 

a videos 

• inservKe tapes 



Universities/ 
Colleges 

• Methodology 

• Contents 



Professional 
Associations and 
Specialist Councils 



Parents 




Alberta 
Consumer 
and 

Corporate 
Affairs 

Regional 
Offices 



AADAC 

• Regional 
Offices 



Alberta Human Rights 
Commission 

o Regional Offices 



Alberta 

Community and 

Occupational 

Health 

• Health Units 



Community 



9 Associations 

• Individuals 

• Partners 
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Many of the learning expectation^ and learning experiences 
outlined in the course of stud.es involve students m octivities 
that need a supportive classroom chmate 

A supportive classroom chmate would" 

0 allow students to express opinions and concerns ond 
assure a fair heanrg 

• avoid mapproprrate personal confrontation or uggret>^iOf> 

• assure each student the opportunity for se^f-expressfon 

• build the student's sense of self-worth 

• assure each student of teacher support 

® buffd a trustmg student-teacher and student-:>tudent 
relationship 

• recognize that there are vanous levels of appropr'dte 
disclosure 

A supportive classroom chmate does not occur immediately, 
It IS developed graduoMy it is important thai ^he teacher 
consciously endeavours to buHd a positive c!di>sroom cUmute 
from the beginning of the course and designs lessons to 
reinforce this ciimate throughout the year Teachers need to 
monitor all classroom activities and interactions to ensure 
that <* positive climate is maintained and enhanced ^his is 
achieved througli 

• activities that help students get to ki.ow each other, tha? 
build self-concept and confidence, and tfut encourage 
empathy among the students 

• teacher ski!! as a facilitator (refer to pages 54-58) 



irt4 



• class cohesion - students fee' romfortabie \,vith activities 
that are taktng place and the expectations of the teacher 
and fellow students 



As well as building a ^unportfve c'assroom cnn-i.^te, it is most 
important that the teacher be sensitive to 'he tee^ngs .ir.d 
needs of individual students 

Before start'ng any 'esson, the teacher shou'd consider the 
following 

0 Do 1 feel comfortable with the topic of tt^e !e'>^oi» ond tfie 
learning objectives that are deffned'> 

• Where can 1 obtain addit'onal informat<on ' t 
necessary, support to present this topic"^ 

• Are the acttvities planned for the students 1 ^ » y to 
generate persona' disclosure^ if so, what stru'ecjie'. c.tn 
apply to ensure that tfie level of seif-disc'osure s 
appropriate (eg, students have ooportunty to 
"opt-out", importance of confidentiality is re nforcedP 

• What quesnons/jssues might be genpr.j'ed .v 'ti s 
topic^ How can these auestions/tssues be hcfnclleci > 

• Is there adequate time to ensure tfie studtr^^s ^.jn odd'v 
(process) the tnfornn.jtion to their own '.vt-s i*:\\ay\\'f\ 
personal context ♦or 'he information)? 

With these questions m mmd, <>nci the ^irp^^jsis gi\.cn 'o 
development u positive cfdssruon) <.'iniijte, n e ^euOnr^ <.oa 
students will be better prepared to e/p'ore Mihp »^ . 

following are sottie suggested tKtivt.es ^.vfucti *f uy usee lo 
develop a positive classroom r^m^^tf- dwnng th<- eafy M.ig»-\ 
of the course 
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CLASSROOM CLIMATE BUILDING ACTIVITY NO. 1 



Students can be asked to respond to the following questions 
The infornnatiop may be used by the teacher to gain more 
knowledge of student needs, interests and expectations 

1. How did you first learn about Career and Life 
Management 20'' 

2. Why did you register m Career and Life Management 20"' 
3 How many classmates would you say you know: 

• reallywell*' 
® fairly welP 

• hardly at all? 
o notatalP 

4. While m thiS class, what are some of the things you wouid 
like to learn 

5 What a^'e some of the things (activities) you would hke to 
do"? 

6 What worries or concerns do you have about taking th»s 
c'ass^ 

7 In what ways are you expecting CALM to be different from 
the r>ther courses you are taking'' 

h What kinds of respons>bihties do you expect the teacher to 
assume*' 

9 What kmds of responsfbihties do you expect the students 
to assume*' 

10 Are any of these responsibilities difficult for you to 
assume*' 
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11 What special "rules" do you think a course like CALM 
should have*' 



12. Do you have any comments about the course or the 
forthcoming year*' 

13 Do you have any questions about the course or the 
forthcoming year*' 

lOP 

: ALTERNATIVE: VfACHfR-dASS CoU 
: PLANNING SESSION 

: t Discuss course title and have students generate a list or 
: issues or topics that they think should be addressed in 
the course. Have students group issues and label. Relate 

• labels ^0 course themes. 

\2. Discuss how course will proceed with respect to learning 
! ex'^ectat/ons (content), learning methodology, utilization 
and sharing of data and insights, and evaluation of 
; learning and growth. (Stress importance of respect and 
; confidentiality,) 

i Explain that in this class students will be grouped in 
I various ways and in accordance with the nature and 
: demands of the task. That is, at times, students will 
; interact as a class, at other times students will be working 
; in small groups, and at times students will be op 

individual projects. The home and the community will 

serve as extensions to the classroom. 

\3. Discuss sources of information and have students begin 

: locating and gathering materials from community, 

; government and private agencies. 

• 4, Record plans on a transparency and copy for students to 

insert in their portfolio. These plans can be referred to 

; frequently, elaborated in accord with personal plans, and 

: used to check and monitor progress. 
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■ i,is or her own learm'n^ 
S ^^fo^e h^f'- '-^^^ 



CLASSROOM CLIMATE BUILDING ACTIVITY NO. 2 



The previous actwtty can be followed by the development of a 
"cfassroom code" which can outline the class rules 

Students can help develop a set of "ground rules" or a 
ctassroom code" that will govern their behaviour and activities 
in the CALM course These ground rules could be determined 
by bramstormmg and might deal with such topics as: 

© right to privacy 

» freedom to express ideas and thoughts 
« support for each other 

For example: 

» everyone gets a turn, including teacher 

• anyone can "pass" if he or she wishes 

o everyone is allowed a fair opportunity to express ideas. 

After the class has progressed for awhile it is important to 
rt''^rt back on these rules, review and re-evaluate them Some 
.^ay need tc be changed, adapted, eliminated or reinforced 
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• • • 

CLASSROOM CLIMATE BUILDING ACTIVITY NO. 3 
A PERSON WHO,... 

DiREC^fQNS: ^irst, wnte your name m the centre square Then fmd people who meet the other descnptjons Have those peop'e write 
their name$ m the aporopnate squares YOU MAY USE EACH PERSON'S NAME ONLY ONCE^'" Remember, the per:>on MUST write his or 
her own name Shout B^NGO' when you have fiHed up ail the squares 





B 


I 


N 


G 


0 








/• £ ' ' <> 1 ( ' ' 'J " " 1 * U1 S 


A pe»s«.ff 1 w'Mj '■'v^v 




1 






C3'>aacJ " <-js* 


^ead -east th-et' 
oooks 'n the 'ast 
mi ><^^n 










A i'tfs* ' " 'A ' ' u f '<iS 


A person wl' i>OWPS 


A person wVhl ' I >^«y v 








€'JS* H '^'o'^*S in 


^\rjc> i)T mi )re docjS 


racr etha . 


2 






»^ts r.ef PO'jse 










A-V J } t-' T \ t * r ^ V V ' O M 




A pei'SOP \.vhn owns 


A f >ers* >n w*' f ' h<5S 




or' <i sports ?fc*<3nn ',^sT 






a pair Cji cowboy 


Seen 1 KvjK 


3 








buots 






A pe^'sop w^>o 'Ov'es 


A pt^rson w^o IS new 


A person Who piays 


Ape''SOPwhohassi/< 


A person wvho e"* 




cht^co'att* chip 


tuthiSSchou! 




tetters tn his uf her 


♦<j SWim f<jf exeKiSe 


4 


coov es 






^fSt or last ndrr»e 






A persnp /aecsnng 


A De'Sori who has 


A i;»ers(.)n wh» ? does 


A person wno 'S 


A person whu Trunks 










^uod at 


h^-'She i'.aS^JCC£SSf 


S 
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INSTRUCTIONAL APPI 



The objectives of the Career and Life Management curriculum, 
the diversity of student experience and the need to respond to 
personal and social issues require a process instructional 
approach. The process approach provides for the active 
involvement of the student through: 

« structuring the content to meet individual student needs 
0 allowing students to reflect on and p.^^rsonahze the 

information and ideas outlined wUhm the course 
• encouraging students to share their ideas and consider the 

point of view cf others. 

This process approach has been integrated within the structure 
of ihe course by correlating the expectations for student 
learning to one or more of the following learning processes, 
recall, understanding, involvement and synthesis 



The expectations for student learning outlined for each theme 
and module fall wuhm the quadrants of the model^ below: 



Recall 


Involvement 


Recalling 


Responding 


Curriculum 







Understanding 



Reasoning 



Synthesis 



Reorganizing 



1 Adapted from the model proposed hy R<chard W Strong, Harvey F St^er 
and Robert Hanson 
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AND STRATEGIES 



These four fearnmg processes also correlate to discrete thinking 
skills A fundamental objective of the mstructtonaf approach ts 
to encourage students to broaden their repertoire of thmkmg 
skills. 



Recal 



Recalling 

• observing 

• memorizing 
» sequencing 
o labelling 

« Irsting 



involvement 



Responding 
• describing 
feelings 
empathizing 
preferring and 
valuing 
deciding 



• 



Curnculum 



Understanding 



Reasoning 
» comparing and 
contrasting 
classifying 
summarizing 
hypothesizing 
predicting 
verifying 



9 



Synthesis 



Reorganizing 
0 associating 

• generating 

• speculating 

« imagining and 
elaborating 

® using metaphor 
or analogy 

• creating 
0 applying 



To assist teachers to recognize the level of "processing" that is 
recommended, each of the learning expectations is correlated 
to one or more learning process 



Recall (R) 
Involvement (I) 



Understanding (U) 
Synthesis (S) 
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As each theme includes opportunities for the individual student 
to develop and improve skills in thinking, dealing with feehngs 
and communication, involvement processes are employed in al! 
aspects of the curriculum . 




Responding 
descnbmg 
feelings 
empathizing 
preferring 
and valu.ng 
deciding 



Involvement processes are coupled with recall, understanding 
and synthesis 



For example: 



In the "World of Work" the student explores occupational 
requirements (Recall), career opportunities (RecaM, 
Understanding), career planning and development (Recall, 
Understanding and Synthesis) and relates that mformoiron 
directly to personal life (Involvement) 



"Independent Living" requires mastery of basic information 
and skills m relation to banking, credit, msurance. and rigfnv 
and responsibilities under the law (Recall and Underolandtng) 
The skills and information are then applied by the student to a 
personal fmancia! management plan (Synthesis and 
Involvement) 



9 

The process approach is facilitated by using mstructiona^ 
strategies that establish an effective environment for learning 
Thib requires. 

1 the development of an accepting, cooperative class'-oom 
environment 

2 student participation in the learning experiences 

3 cooperative learning and interaction with fellow students 

4 ongoing communication with and feedback from the 
teacher 

5 student assessment procedures that address individual 
growth through the learning proce<;ses in each section of 
the model (Involvement, Synthesis, Understanding and 
Recall) 

6 passive learning of content 's mm'tmzed by avoidance of 
excessive use of lecture method 

7 opportunities to verbalize or show through visual means 
how they felt about an cxpe'-ience, to reflect on what they 
learned, to examine how thts can be related to otfier parts 
of their lives and to process the ideas into tf^eir personal 
experience 

!t fs essentia! that the teacher has a good understanding of the 
desired outcomes of an activity and allows enough Mme tor 
"processing" Processing can be done as a targe group or 
through discussion, through questionnaires, brainstorming or 
uofmished sentences (? learned , i felt ) 

Well chosen, effectively implemenTPd instructtooal strategies 
support the process orientation and provtde opportunity to 
combine several learning exoectdtions withtn e«.ich class 
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The following strategies can be effectively used in the Career 
and Life Management classroom: 



• role playing/dramatizations/role reversals 
© demonstrations by teacher and/or student 
c peer teaching/helping 

» case studies/stories 

© brainstorming (verbal and visual) 

• discussions (peers, small/large groups) 
» debates 

• games 

• opinions/values voting^continuums 
9 simulations 

• story completions 

• student planning and organizing of events 

• field trips 

• collages, scrapbooks 

• guest speakers 

• interviews 

• question/answer (student/teacher, student/student) 

• mcomolete sentences. 

Instructional Strategies should be structured in such a way that 
the designated learning processes are incorporated 

[In addition to the foregoing instructional strategies, the 
: following are suggested for use with lOP students: 

! /. To facilitate acquisition of information, include: 

! • guided viewing of pictures, filmstrips, films, videos, 

: charts, and other groups 

! • examination of media, displays, models 

; • job shadowing and mentorship programs 

: • field trips 

; • explanations 

o taped discussions 'or later listening and roview 

! o advance organizers, pre-posed questions. ! 
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lOP 



• comprehension aids for abstracting meaning from 
; text 

; - e.g., teacher reads aloud to students; taped 

; reading of text; guided text processing through use 

; of text features (e.g., Table of Contents, titles, 

! subtitles, introductory sentences and paragraphs, 

I summaries, graphics); and comprehension 

: monitoring strategies (RAP and RIDER from SPELL 
See Bibliography in Appendix B). 

• study outlines 

• jointly generated notes and highlighted notes. 

Refer to "Text-nique" fot processing of text content (see 
Appendix F), 

Z To facilitate understanding and processing, include: 

• student generated visual webs, semantic maps, f^ow 
charts 

• games, 

3. To facilitate expression of learnings and insights, 
include: 

• model making, displays 

• visual presentations, photographic essays, or 
cartoon making 

• demonstrations 

• taped audio or video reports 

• access to computers, word processing programs, 
and printers and strategy use ■ e.g. COPS (from 
SPELT See Bibliography tn Appendix Bl 

4. To facilitate independent learning, make use of. 

• student-teacher negotiated contracts 
© structured session 

• manageable content chunks 

o specific feedback and encouragement. 
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Students may not recognize the significance of any activity or 
may find the activity threatening if they have net been properly 
prepared. 

It IS important that a teacher consider the foHovvmg 

1 Define objectives - consider what the objectives of the 
lesson are and tf this activity is the most effective way of 
achieving them 

2 Warm-up students - do a warm-up activity or give an 
mtroduct»on/ta!k to ensure that students are feeling 
comfortable with what is to be done m the lesson 

3« Set the scene - ouUme the lesson or g?ve out instruction 
sheets so students know exactly what is expected of them 

4 Complete the activity - make Sure students know the 
begmnmg and end of the activity 

5 Process the learnmg - help students to identify the 
iedroiog that has occurred and to relate that learning to 
their own lives 

6 ppbrtef • ensure students have ended the^r mvo'vement 
and understand the positive learning of the experience 

When using m>tructional strategies, it is helpful to K>ep m 
mind the following points No matter which instructionaf 
strategy 'S selected, the mam purpose and objective of the 
activity should be clearly identifiable and understood by the 
student The success of an activity can often be attributed to 
the introduction to the activity (setting the scene) and the 
conclusion (analyzrng/debrtefing). 

1. Small Groups 

Many of the activfttes suggested m this manual recommend the 
use of small groups This allows students to take a more active 
part in the dtscussion, thus feeling more secure and receiving 
more encouragement and support than m a large clas*; 
discussion A,, a result, they are more willing to express Ihe^r 
^eelmgs about a topiC or tssue, they tend to move away from 
nght/wrong, yes or no answers, and they share op»nions and 
experiences more freely with each olhc-r 




\leachercan facilitate sharing by asking students to respond 
\tod peer's comments- e.g., Whatdoyou thnk of the point 
Ithat Joe made? Do you agree with him? Why? or Why not? 



For a small group to be effective, however, it ts important that 
the teacher caretuiiy arrange the organization of the groups 
and properly prepare and structure ihe tast to be completed 
An optimum nu ' for such a group wou^d be about four to 
Sir, students, with careful thought given to the composit-on of 
the group This avoids the possibtltty of two or three students 
domrnatmg the discussion it is also important that students do 
not continually stray oH topic by mtroo cmg ^relevant 
infornvi' 

lOP 

«•••«««««««««« «•«•«•««•«••«••• .« «••••••..••«•««•••• 

iWhere possible, lOP students should be included \A/ith other I 
[Students in small integrated groups. When groups are I 
I comprised largely or entirely of lOP students it is suggested I 
; that five students be considered a maximum number. 



2. Debate 

It important to give students sufficient time to prepare for a 
debate This can be done by presenting them with a topic 
beforehand or setting !t as homework The topic or question lo 
be debated must be clearly outlined by the . -acher The actual 
deb-jte can take several forms judge/|ury style with three 
speal'ers on each side, a panel type debate wrih each speal-er 
atlo'ted a ipec ftc tinie, and followed by a question and answer 
period from rest of class, or a group presentation on the topic 
It may also be poss-bte to have people from wrthm The 
communtTy prescn' to help assess the debate 

lOP 

[Organized discussions arguments may be more appropriate I 
\forlOP students. (The Devti $ Advocate approach stimulates ! 
\ involvement.) I 
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3. Research 



Research work allows students to select a topic of interest and 
pursue h in detail. Since different students use different 
resources (both within the school and the community) a wider 
perspective the topic can be developed It is essential that 
the teacher suc^ests sources of information and discusses the 
research work with the school librarian (Refer to role of the 
school librarian, page 47.) 

lOP 

^ 

[A resource library of materials (print, audio-visual) ; 
^appropriate for lOP students is essential. Such materials [ 
[might be accessed through lOP resource libraries. Students ; 
\will use non-book resources for much of their research (e.g., • 
'Jnterview, observation, survey, polls, questionnaires, ; 
\opinionnaires). Students should have access to computers, ; 
: word processing programs, and printers. 



4. Brainstorm 

Brainstorming is most effective when students have a clear 
understanding of how to brainstorm and the purpose of the 
exercise. It is essential for the teacher to make sure students 
realize: 

• that no judgments or comments are to be made when a 
suggestion is presented 

• that any idea, no matter how ridiculous it may seem, can 
be presented, as it may trigger off a more relevant idea 

• they are encouraged to suggest as many ideas as possible. 

lOP 

: Visual brainstorming is a technique that can be used by lOP \ 
I students. 
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5. Role Play 



A role play, dramatization or role reversal can be a most 
effective strategy m helping students to. 



build awareness of how others may feel/thmk 
build communication skills 

improve confidence in their ability to interact with others 
provide information on topic of study 
express their feelings in a safe environment 
recognize the linkages among skiHs/knowledge 




No ne^^i/e. eomnjan/^ 
The yjiore /^/eas ^ "He l?€Her. 
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GUIDELINES FOR STUDENT EVALUATION 



Assessment of student achievement m CALM is similar to that of 
other process-oriented courses. Strategies used m social studies, 
personal living skills, or elementary and junior high health, and 
lOP courses may also be applied to CALM. As in other courses, 
the following general guidelines should be considered when 
developing criteria for evaluating student achievement. 

« evaluation should be consistent with student evaluation 
guidelines established by the local school board and school 

9 planning for student evaluation should occur at the 
program planning stage 

• students should be aware of the course expectations and 
the short-term and long-term evaluation procedures at 
the BEGINNING of the course 

® evaluation should include formative and summative 
procedures 

• standards should be reasonable 

• all the objectives outlined m the curriculum should be 
reflected in the evaluation critena 

« students should be treated equitably m relation to 
students in their own ar d other classes of CALM 

• mark allocations should be proportional to the time spent 
on the learning expectation. 

lOP 

] individual growth increments should be considered for lOP ] 
' students (entrance-exit differences), \ 



It is important to note that, although it is not necessary to 
evaluate ALL classroom activities, some students may be more 
motivated if they are assured their involvement is to be 
acknowledged through the allocation of marks. The following 
evaluation worksheets (pages 64-71) will provide some 
assistance as to how specific instructional strategies could be 
evaluated. 



CALM deals with feelings, emotions and personal growth 
(affective) and with theory and knowledge (cogntttve) Both 
cognitive and affective learning domains should oe included m 
the evaluation plan. 

LINKING STRATEGIES TO LEARNING PROCESSES 

The evaluation strategies should also reflect the learning 
processor processes (RECALL, UNDERSTANDING, 'NVOLVEMENT 
AND SYNTHESIS) which have been defined for each learning 
experience For example in the course of studies* 

.The student "recognizes the various aspects of well-being" 
(R) are designated at the RECALL level 

The student "identifies strategies that could be used to 
improve well-being (goal-setting)" (S) are designated at 
the SYNTHESIS level 

Assessment should be designed to judge the student's ability to 
achieve, as a minimum, the learning expectation at the level 
defined by the learning process For example, ff the learning 
expectation is defined as RECALL, the strategy used for 
assessment could be matching items, multiple choice, etc If the 
learning expectation is defined as SYNTHESIS, the strategy used 
for assessment could be short answer questions, essays, or 
practical applications 

The following is designed to assist teachers to identify an 
evaluation strategy appropriate to the learning process 

1 COGNITIVE (assess student's ability to RECALL, 
UNDERSTAND and SYNTHESIZE) 

Multiple choice Complete the sentence 

Matching items Short answer questions 

True or false Essays 
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2. AFFECTIVE (assess student's ability to deal with feelings, 
emotions and growth in psychological terms -- 
INVOLVEMENT) 



Debates 

Group work/projects 

Inventories 
Opinion/value voting 
consortium 



Role playing/reversals 
Dramatizations 
Demonstrations by 

teachers or students 
Peer teaching/helping 
Simulations 
Job shadowing and 

mentoring 
Viewing films and videos 



see page 67 
see pages 68-70 

Students can complete such 
assignments and submit 
them for credit/non-credit or 
a 2-point mark system could 
be used (0 = not submitted, 

1 = incomplete, 

2 = complete) 

Participation (Yes/No) 
Student comments (verbal or 
written) on how they were 
affected by the activity (see 
page 65) 



Case studies 
Student planning and 
organizing of even 



ts J pr 



Students analyze case studies 

terms of decision-making 
process (see page 64) 



It is difficult to isolate evaluation of the affective domain 
from the cognitive domain, and within the perspective 
presented in CALM such a separation is not necessary. It is, 
however, important that instructional strategies, and 
consequently the evaluation strategy, provide opportunity 
for students to demonstrate their ability to: 

* communicate ideas and feelings 

o make decisions which may involve their emotions, and 

• deal effectively and appropriately with their feelings. 
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COMBINED 



Following are a number of evaluation strategies that 
combine the cognitive and the affective domains: 



Response worksheets 
Rating scales 
Attitude questionnaires 
Open-ended questions 
Journal 



Ooinion questionnaires 
Forced choice questions 
Interviewing 
Anecdotal reporting 



EVALUATION SUGGl'STIONS 



RECALL 



quizzes 
debates 
games 
role plays 



LEARNING PROCESS 



INVOLVEMENT 



participation/effort 
self-assignments 
summary and 

reaction papers 
role plays 
simulation 



CURRICULUM 



UNDERSTANDING 


SYNTHESIS 


debates 


summary and 


quizzes 


reaction papers 


essays 


projects 


presentations 


presentations 


open book exams 


essays 


research assignments 


Simulations 


simulations 


small group 


small group tutorials 


tutorials 
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YEARLY EVALUATION PLAN 

There are many ways to assess students' achievement tn CALM 
The following strategy is founded on the basic principle of 
effective evaluation which allocates marks, as much as possible, 
in proportion to the time spent on a particular topic or 
objective- The chart shown on page 53 could be used to ensure 
that the time spent on a sub-theme or theme (T) js reflected m 
the numbe/ of marks allocated to that sub-theme or theme (%) 

For example, the following evaluation breakdown might occur 
for a 3-credit course; 

Time (hrs.) 





Reo 


Elect 


Marks 


Theme A: Self-Management 


9 


2 


110 


Theme B: Wel!-Being 


9 


2 


110 


Theme C: Relationships 


10 


2 


120 


Theme D: Careers and the 








World of Work 


11 


3 


140 


Theme E: Independent Living 


12 


2 


140 




51 


11 


620 



lOP 

I Time based marking may not be appropriate for lOP students. ! 



Marks for each theme would be a total of assignments and 
projects Assignments and projects can be weighted 
appropriately to reflect the importance and emphasis wtthm 
the themes 

The following outlines evaluation strategies wh»ch cte 
correlated to the four learning processes As the FOCUS and 
LEVEL OF EXPECTATION vary for each (earning expectatton and 
Curriculum objective, specific evaluation strategies may appear 
m more than one quadrant (e g , simulations, essays) 



1 OC 

1 /^O 



ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDENT EVALUATION 

^ One-on-one student-teacher interviews held throughout 
the semester. 

© goal setting 

» performance review/assessment 

• final evaluation 

a Structured expectations for each student ore set out 

b Allow student input 

2 Contracts may be effectively used 

3 Ongoing student se!f-evaluat»on - ensure a variety of 
methods are used: 

» goal setting 

• setting criteria for achievement 

• strengths/hmitations 

• group contributions 

• work/study habits 
« journals 

4 Group evaluation for cooperative learning situations 

5 Graduated difficulty strategy (slanted rope; 

Students are provided v^/ith a number of choices which 
provrde a graduated evaluation scale" 

• Students choose ovv^ ievel of achievement after 
reviewing all choices 

8efore students begin, the teacher should check the 
students' understandmg of what and how to do the 
task 

• Time constraints are established 

• Debrief Why did you choose this aUernati^^e^ 
How did you fee! about thts chotce^ 
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lOP 

[student evaIu^^ 

\lt is important ttiat evaluation methods actually measure 
[knowledge, understanding, skill and growth rather than tlie 
[student's test taking skills. The regular objective exams can 
: be modified for lOP students as follows: 

: - Multiple Choice (eliminate all but three distractors) 

Fill in the Blank (pencil in three alternatives under the 
! question) 

: - Matching Test (pencil in three or four item numbers from 
: which student chooses 

True/False (read statements to students) 

[In the case of longer exams comprised of short answer 
[questions, the teacher may personalize the lOP student's 
[paper by indicating with a check mark which questions he or 
[she is to answer. Adjust marks accordingly. Oral exams, 
[taped exams, and open book exams are appropriate for lOP 
[students. Student generated questions for exams is anothf^r 
\ recommended strategy. 

\ lOP students do not perform well under time pressure. Allow 
[adequate time for test taking. Do teach test writing 
strategies (e.g., SCORER from SPELT . See Bibliography in 
Appendix B). 

It is important to evaluate projects, demonstrations, group 
work, portfolios/scrapbooks, and other expressions of 
understanding and competency. Thus, rating scales, check- : 
lists, pre- and post-questionnaires, open-ended items are < 
suggested evaluative methods. 



er!c # 



J^'tis resp(^sihi//ff To listen 
ri'Tel cansicfet- i^e op}n/df?s: <^a//;^f^. 
o X-f-I wish to be hnpp/and ire^te/ 

^Xf-Xwtshtshe If^ 

2. h^m -He. Kespcif?s/J> ///'// te re^p^ 
ewers' 

aofcU/^, or SB'/- 

X hcH/e-He res pons f^///ij^ TT 

-f^c eWim/fte*{C 5^ -for- 

Adapted ih»-ihefan,}l^i:{e z,y^ Se^ S<»^-Stlny 



Procirsirr, Planni 

I2S 



ng 



A. 

SELF-M/)NAGEMENT 
(9 hours) 



YEARLY EVALUATION PTRN: CORE COURSEi 



1 THEMES 


SUB-THEME 1 


SUB-THEME 2 | 


1 SUB-THEME 3 


SUB-THEME 4 


SUB-THEME ' 



BU«lDtr\JG 
COMMUNICATION 



BUfLD^f^JGSaF 
AWARENeSS 



C-HOlCkS A^0 
CHAlur^GES 



B. 

WELL-BEING 
(9 hours) 


MATURE Of WEIL BVm 
ArcDHtAL'THY 


T 





fALTORS AhFECTiMO 

pensoNAL weii-BFiiNjG 


MAirgT6iMiN0 AMD 
e NHAriC'^«!C- '^l KSOMAL 
WfcLL 8£tfM0 


CMALLCNOtS 









c. 

RELATIONSHIPS 
(10 hours) 



D. 

CAREERS AND THE 
WORLD OF WORK 
f (11 hours) 



A 
t 



LlMOM<STANDir\lG 
RHATlor.»SH!PS 



CAREER PlA^^Nl^{C) 

PROCESS 





E. 




INDEPENDENT LIVING 




(12 hours) 









ifes' Yl£ CHOICLS 



RECOGr^jiZifvlu 
COWiVHTME^^'fS A\tD 
eXPECTATlONS 



PERSOr^ALFtNArsjCtAL 
MAfJAGEVeNT 



ObVfelOPtMG. 
ENHANCirvG AWD 
^^/^A^^^JTAlN!^^GSTABl€ 
Ar^DSATlSPYif^G 
RiLATtONSHlPS 



CHOices AND 

CHALtf NGES 



ELECTIVE = 1 1 hours (25 hours to be distributed within any of the five themes) 
T = hours spent (required and elective) on theme and sub-theme 
% = marks allocated 



! 

* 

OtAllfjlj^.VlUlUK.M' 
ANDIUVj 


CHOICES AND 
(HAitlN(,r. 


! 


1 



PERSONAICARUK 
PIAN 


FSTABHSHiNGANO 
ifViPLF^UNTlfNiOA 
CARFFRPtAN 







CHOlceSAND 
CHAIUNGES 



1 \<CiW t»n^H di'SjCrfTions shu\/^r) for t-*<Kh tht-'me ti^H for d i-credit (Our'^t' 'f tfin cnofs.fr- 1'> ♦ iffn-inu for five creci i^ji>r T^nnn 



. If t fine ('^HH page 
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SAMPLE EVALUATION: DECISION MAKING^ 



K What IS the problem/goal" 



3 What are your alternatives'^ What positive or 
negatwe consequences do you see"' 



ALTERNATIVES 



CONSEQUENCES 



2 What resources are available to you"^ 

What hmitatjons or constraints do you see"' 



4 What iS youf decision 



5 How Will you implement your dectston (resourcei>. 
time 'xhedule, monitoring pf jn^,)'' 



6 How Wi!i you know if li wjs a good decision'' 
What would mat- e it a poor decision from your 
perspective"^ 



1 Th(S worksheet can be used to f^view or analyze c'*Js%fOom activities Such jsfofep'ays videos smyiat it< T^vifh-, <j'» tie jujtt ♦ >"t«m;icN ' t^.'r.;.,eTv Das s nr 
on the analysisof what has occurred and how that affects themsei\/es and others 

• 64 - Program Planning 
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SAMPLE EVALUATION: ANALYSIS OF A CLASSROOM ACTIVITY^ 




HOW CAN YOU APPLY THIS? 



NOW: 



LATER: 



Q) DID YOU AGREE OR DISAGREE? Why or why not? 



1 This worksheet can be used to review or analyze classroonr activities such as role plays, videos, stmulations, etc The marKs can be allocated on cumplete/incomplete basis or on 
the analysis of what has occurred and how that affects themselves and others 



o 134 
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STUDENT 



SAMPLE EVALUATION: ASSESSMENT OF ATTITUDES^ 

DATE 



I I I I is self-motivated 

nl I seeks consultation with teacher, or other 
I 1 students at appropriate times 

I II ] invites/accepts suggestions 

I I I I invites/accepts criticism 

I I displays confidence 

I I expects to succeed 

I I I I ^^'''^^'^dependently and with 
' ' ' ' confidence 

I I I I feels worthy of trust 

□ I I self-image is congruent with how others 
I 1 see him/her 

I I I I flexible when shown new evidence 
I I I I supports position taken (commitment) 

nl I accepts rules and limitations that are 
' ' imposed 

opposes rules/limitations appropriately 

accepts responsibility for own behaviour 

□ I I focuses on the positive 
I I (opportunities/achievements) 



I I I I shows initiative 

relates to others effectively 
does not rely on others to act/decide 



I I j recognizes when help is needed 

I I I I uses decision-making/management model 

I I I I confronts problems willingly 

I I I I seeks to resolve concerns 

□ I I willing to share skills and knowledge with 
I I others 

I I I I exercisesgood judgment when using authority 
demonstrates perseverance 
encourages others 
is a good listener 
I I I I communicatesideaseffectively (written form) 
communicates ideas effectively (verbally) 



communicates ideas effectively (other ways; 
e g., body language) 



1 Students could complete this form at the beginiimg. at the end or periodically throughout the course Use a numbermg system if you wish (0-5 weak to strono) 
Alternatively, students could complete the first column, then the teacher or a friend could complete the second column /op 



I Use Always, Sometimes, Never, instead 
• of the number system. 



o 
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SAMPLE EVALUATION: ASSESSMENTOF A DEBATE 



DEBATE EVALUATION 



Team 



,5 - excellent 
poor 



Topic 



1 . How well was the team presenter able to deliver an interesting and 
polished speech? 

2. Is there evidence of gooc team work? 



4. How well organized was the presentation? 



Judge 

Suggestions for 
Rating I mprovement 

5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 



3. How logical/well researched were the arguments/statements 5 4 3 2 1 

presented? 



D H 3 4L i 



5. How well did the team members pose questions during 

cross-examination? 5 4 3 2 1 

6. How well did the team members pose questions to the opposing 5 4 3 2 1 

TOTAL / 30 

COMMENTS: 
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SAMPLE EVALUATION: PARTICIPATION CHECKLIST FOR CLASS OR SMALL GROUP DISCUSSIONS 



s 


4 

3 = Always 
2 = Sometimes 
1 = NQy/er 

tudent's Name 




Volunteers 
mforifiation 
or ideas 


Contributes 
when 

appropriate 


Willing to be 
questioned 


Questions 
others' ideas 


Modifies views 
when 

appropriate 


Considers 
facts before 
reaching 
conclusions 


Shows 
respect for 
others 


Supports 
ideas or 
observations 
with facts or 
examples 


Listens 

without 

interrupting 


















































































































































' — 

































































































rviodified from Making the Grade Evaluating Student Progress . Prentice Hall, Canada, Inc., Scarborough, Ontario, 1987, p.88 
*iOP 



! when used by students, it is suggested ti^at Never, Sometimes, Always be used. 
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SAMPLE EVALUATION: OBSERVATION/ASSESSMENT OF GROUP ACTIVITY/PROJECT^ 



Project Description: 
Group Members: 



/io 



Project was submitted □ On time □ Late Reason- 



Project was presented on 



by 



/50 



Content 



COMMENTS 



• evidence of research 

• appropriate 

• complete 

• format 

/30 Presentation 

• effective coverage of information (clear, concise) 

• evidence involvement encouraged (eye coritact, questions) 

• use of audio or visual aids 

/lO Group Evaluation 

• What mark should be allocated? Why? 

« Should all members of the group receive the same mark? Why? Why not? 

0 What was learned? (On the back of this sheet summarize the major points covered in the presentati on Include such thmgs 
as the focus or emphasis of the presentation. You may wish to use a concept map. Note any questions you ^tiii have or could 
pose«) 

1 This form can be used by the teacher or students in add»t«on, students who have observed the presentotton can be more actively mvoivcd by making one pos»t*ve comment 
about the presentation on a separate sheet of paper These comments are then made available to the p> esenters or placed on a table at the side of the room fc Everyone 



to review 
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SAMPLE EVALUATION: PROBLEM-SOLVING PROCESS OBSERVATION FORM 



Make notes in the blank spoces provided. Record WHO did WHAT 



Organization 


HOW did the group start? 

HOW did the group begin sharing its resources? 

WHAT procedures did the group develop to 
solve the problem? 


Comments: WHO did WHAT? 


Data Flow 


HOW did the group get out all the information? 

WHAT data were accepted? Rejected? 

HOW was the information collated or compiled? 




Data Processing 


HOW did the group discuss its own functioning? 
WHAT decision rules emerged'> 
WHAT visual aids were employed'^ 
HOW was consensus achieved ard tested 




Critiquing 


HOW did the group discuss its own functioning'> 
WHa-.T cli-nate en^erged during the meetmg'> 
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SAMPLE EVALl ION; PERSONAL PARTICIPATION ASSESSMENT CHART 



Name Activity Date 





NEVER 

III n 1 


SELDOM 


OCCASIONALLY 


USUALLY 


INVARIABLY 


EXAMPLE 


1. DidUoniriH ceidea: 
without «ting to be 
asked? 












»BK mm 


2. Are the ideas which 1 
presented related to 
the topic being 
discussed? 














3. Did 1 odd anything to 
what wassaid"^ 














4. Did 1 listen with an 
open mind to the 
opinions of others in 
the group? 














5. Were my opinions 
modified as a result of 
the opinions of others'? 














6 Did 1 help another 
group member 
contribute to the 
group*? 














7. Did 1 get a clearer 
picture of my own 
concerns/problems or 
strengths as a result of 
this group work"? 















top 



! Reduce to three columns: Never, Sometimes, Afwoys ] 

^ ^ 

COMMENTS 
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THEME OR 

Each of the five themes provides the following: 
1. Rationale 



These statements outline the basic principals of the themes 
and provide understanding of why the theme is being 
studied. 



2. Objectives 

These are the specific objectives for each theme 



3. Background Information 



This provides the teacher with information on special points 
about the theme and suggestions to make it relevant to 
their students 



4. Overview of the Sub-Themes 



The main ideas or concepts in each sub-theme are outlined 

5. Enrichment 

Teachers should adapt the curriculum to meet the needs of 
individual students For those students who have already 
reached the level(s) of learning process designated for the 
learning expectations, some suggestions of additional 
enricr ^ent activities are provided In the case of those 
studeni^ needing additional support and reinforcement, 
ideas and modifications have been made throughout in the 
adaptation for lOP students, and are indicated as such 



6. Integration 

All themes are mterrt.ated through the generic skills and 
concepts. Teacher should also reflect on previously covered 
material 



i4S 



7. Previous Study 



This lists related courses that students may have taken. 
Teachers should determine the level of students' 
knowledge, skills and attitudes prior to each theme so that 
unnecessary duplication of content, activities and/or 
resources can be avoided 

8. Sub-Themes 

Th9 learning expectations for each sub-theme o;e stated as 
well as the recommended level of thinking skill or strategy 
(learning process) Resources that can assist in teaching that 
expectation are identified as well 

9. Suggested Activities 

A number of suggested activities for each theme are 
provided. Teachers need to adapt these activities to make 
them more relevant. In some, blackline masters are 
included Additional activities can be found m the teacher's 
guide to Strategies for Career arid Life Managemer)t and 
the ACCESS lr)service Guide. Teachers should note that in 
many cases, several learning expectations are covered by 
one activity 

10. Additional Suggei tea Activities 

These provide a number of suggestions for projects, out-of- 
school activities, expansion activities and/or research for 
each sub-theme 

11. Sample Evaluation 

Sample evaluation instruments are provided for each 
theme 



Introduction to Themes 



lOP 



SUGGESTIONS AND MODIFICATIONS OF THEMES FOR lOP STUDENTS 



/( is suggested that students concentrate on major concepts and that 
learning experiences be functional and directly relevant to students' 
needs. 



Table of Contents, heading, ^ub- titles, chapter $ummaties, graphics, 
etc., to help students obtain information, meaning from the text. 
(Refer to "Text-nique" for processing of text context - Appendix F.) 



2. 'Choices and Challenges* should provide s tudents an opportunity to apply 
their learnings to real life situa tions. 

3. The learning Expectations of Themes A, B, and C need to be emphasized 
for lOP students. The learning expectations of the Human Sexuality 
module are also deemed to be appropriate and relevant for lOP students. 

4. Themes D and E have been extensively addressed in lOP courses. These 
themes have been modified accordingly. If there should be surplus time, 
such time could be applied to Themes A, B, and C, or to the Human 
Sexuality module. 

5. It is suggested tha t the Human Sexuality module be Integra ted v\fithin the 
core themes for a 4- credit course. If CALM is offered for three credits, 
with lOP students only, then the extra time made available through the 
modifications of Themes 0 and E could be used as instructional time for 
offering the Human Sexuality module. 

6. Most of the suggested activities in this resource manual are suitable for 
lOP tudents. Ot' 'r activities have required S0i..e modification. Activities 
specifically designed for lOP students have been added and ar^ 
designated lOr. 

7. In Theme A, it is suggested that thinking as a skill be emphasized. The 
development of metacognitive skills is believed to be ar, '.m porta nt part of 
learning for lOP students. 

8. It is suggested that students be taught and encouraged to use strategies 
when reading, writing, and test taking (e.g., SQ3R, RAP, RIDER, COPS, 
AND SCORER from the SPELT manual). See Bibliography in Appendix B 
and p. 56. 



10. In addition to appropriate print re^c^L-ues, other te<,hntques su<.h as 
audio-visual materials, demonstrations, simulations, practical 
experiences, etc., should be integral to the program (see p. 56). 
Brainstorming and discussion sessions Jte also important ways of 
accessing in forma tion. 

11. In regard to evaluation, it is important that evaluative techniques 
actually measure knowledge, understanding, skill and growth of t/ie 
student rather than his or her test-takmg skills. Therefore it is 
suggested that the teacher modify written exams and use alternatives 
to written exams where appropriate. Examples of suitable evaluative 
techniques include: untimed tests, personalized exams, oral exams, 
open book exams, rating s<,ales, che<,klists, setf-evaluative measures. 
(See p. 62 for suggested appropriate measures.) It is important to 
evaluate projects, demonstrations, group work, and any other 
expressions of growth andiOr understanding. {Refer to the integrated 
Occupational Program information Manual for Administrators, 
Counsellors and Teachers, interim 1988.) 

12. It IS important to involve students m course planning. (:)oe Classroom 
Climate Building, Teacher-Class Course Planning Session, p. 51). 
Similarly, teacher and students should plan the development of ^ach 
theme . The following is a suggested proceduro, 

(a) Students and teachers generate questions and issues to be 
addressed in theme. 

(b) Decide on specific learning activities, projects, sources o* 
information, and ways of evaluating growth. 

(c) Record plans on a transparency. Copy for <itudents. 



While the content of the custom developed text is appropriate it is 
suggested that comprehension aids be used; e.g., teacher reads aloud to 
students with ongoing discussion, uses expository text features such as: 



(d) Encourage students to obtain free materials from community 
resourc^*s, agencies (AADAC, Health Units, Consumers and 
Corpora te A ffairs, etc.). 
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THEME A: 



RATIONALE 

• Self-awareness unfolds through discovery, understanding, 
and communicating with others. 

• Self-awareness includes a knowledge of individual 
characteristics, attitudes, values, aspira.ions and skills. 

• Self-understanding is developed through the individual 
experiencing of new ideas, reflec mg, supporting others, 
and express'"^ Ideas and feel ngs in an open and 
supportive environment. 

• Self-management leads to a sense oi" control and positix 
commitment to those to whom we relate, to the resources 
to which we have access, and to future opportunities. 

THEME OBJECTIVES 



The student: 

1. increases self-awareness through appraising and accepting 
strengths, talents, aptitudes and limitations 

2. recognizes how to maintain and enhance self-worth 

3. develops flexibility in applying a variety of strategies to 
cope with the challenges, frustrations ^nd conflicts within 
daily living 

4. develops understanding of personal feelings and builds 
skills in communicating these appropriately 

5. builds awareness of personal thinking processes and 
strategies and applies that knowledge in areas such as 
^^ecision making 

o. iiY proves study and time management skills and 
recoc^nizes that these skills will help one meet personal 
goals 

7. builds skill and develops strategies to respond to the 
challenge of change. 
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TEACHER BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



if students are to be able to make decisions, to take 
responsibility for their actions, and to manage their lives 
constructively, they need to have the opportunity to expand 
their aware" ess of who they are, and to build their ability to 
communicat<i v'-th others. They need to recognize that the 
bojic skills devc oped m this theme (thinking, communicating, 
dealing with feelings) can be applied m a variety of settings. 

The three :ub-themes outlined in Self-Management are 
designed to provide the foundation for the generic skills that 
are reinforced throughout the CALM curriculum. Choices and 
Challenges, at ihe end of each iheme, allows students an 
opjjortunity to combine knowledge and skills into a plan of 
action that is personally relevant and achievable. Where 
appropriate, students should be encouraged to implement 
plc^ns. 

Consequently, it is recommended that Theme A: Self- 
Management be taught first. The Self-Management theme 
forms the foundation for the other four themes and, as such, 
the skills developed and information presented m this theme 
are reinforced and expanded throughout the course. The 
teacher may well achieve this as part of the debriefing of 
various process activities that occur throughout the course. 

lOP 

;Seep. 76, item 12 for student involvement in planning. ; 



OVERVIEW OFTHEME A: SELF-MANAGEMENT 

Sub-Theme 1: Building Communication Skills 

Building Communication Skills is designed to helD students 
recognize the importance of effective communication skills and 
to assess their own personal communication sty'es. 



Theme A: Self-Management 
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It is presented first to help the teacher build a positive 
classroom climate. Activities should be selected that will allow 
students to assess and develop their personal communication 
styles, while at the same time creating an environment in which 
students learn to trjst each other and feel comfortable in 
sharing ideas. Communication skills should be continually 
reinforced throughout the themes, and opportunities will need 
to be provided for students to practise and expand ..heir skills m 
many different settings. 

Sub-Theme 2: Building Self-Awareness 

This sub-theme includes thr"2 key concepts: 

• self-assessment 

• feelings 
o thinking. 

The self-assessment section allows students to do a personal 
assessmen; wnich should help then, identify personal 
challenges. The enjphasis in CALM should be on students' 
present level of communication skills, self-awareness and 
thinking skills Self-assessment should be done early in the 
course, followed by reassessment at appropriate times 

To be able to deal with their feelings maturely and responsibly, 
individuals must have ongoing opportunity to reflect on such 
feelings over an extended period. Consequently, this sub- 
theme should be introduced at this stage and reinforced as the 
course continues. Thinking skills should jIso be conceptually 
presented early in the course and reinforced throug^-out the 
course by encouraging students to: 

1. analyze the thinking process which has been applied in 
various situations (metacognition) 

2. broaden the range of thinking skills and processes (thmkmg 
skills and strategies). 

lOP 

\For lOP students, skills should be presented in a practical I 
; context ' 
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Sub-Theme 3: Choices and Challenges 

Students wtll have an opportunity to develop a personal 
decision-making model, which thoy will be encouraged to use 
throughout the course. The importance of decision-making 
and the role it will play in CALM will be explored. Students will 
also formulate some short- and long-term goals and consider 
how they will implement these. A positive, proactive attitude 
toward goal-setting and action planning will be emphasized, 
and practical activities to develop this will be provided. 

INTEGRATION 

Self-Manage nent forms the foundation for the other four 
themes and, as such, it is recommended that this be taught first. 
The communication skills considered in the first sub theme will 
be used and explored in more detail in all th<?mes but 
particularly in the Relationships theme. Students will identify 
and express their feelings through such techniques as journal 
write-ups, rcie plays, simulations and summary responses. 
Thinking skills will be reinforced through teacher questioning 
techniques and by students processing what happened in 
certain activities. Students are encouraged to apply decision- 
making models and to focus on goal-setting and action- 
planning (Choices and Challenges) As the teacher progresses 
through the themes it is important that students reflect on the 
Self-Management theme. 

PREVIOUS STUDY 

A major emphasis in the elementary and junior high health 
programs is on developing an awareness of self, whereas the 
emphasis in Career and Life Management is on the awareness 
of self in relation to significant others. Although the Junior 
High Health and Personal Life Skills Program deals with self- 
assessment quite extensively, it should be noted that CALM 
students will be considerably more mature and will bring a 
different, more "future-oriented" perspective to their self- 
K sessments Some of the learning expectations are also 
addressed in the lOP. 
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SUB THEME 1 : BUILDING COMIViUNICATION SKILLS 



ESTIMATED TIME: 2 HOURS 



lOP 



LEARNING EXPECTATIONS 


LEARNING PROCES: 


RESOURCE CORRELATION 


TEACHER NOTES 


The student' 








recognizes that effective communication iti&ort^ 
essential for personaUuccess jn 


U'l verifying, valuing 


Reaching Out (Chapter ^) 


It recorpmendfd that clirpjittJi buitding 
.^K*ivitfi-'S precede these sub-tnernes (Refer 


expfe>sjng oneself 
rei ting to others 






to Teacher Resource MsnuJi - Core 
PrOgr^tn^ p ,gt ) 


«dent«fies and evaluatt^s tommunaat^on skills and stylir-s 
that art^ 






/OP 


R'U/f oirsefvmg summarizing 
comparing and Contf<*sting 
valuif^g. dec^dir^g, cfjssifyiftg 


Rt^arhjng Out Kh<iptef G) 


.Seep 7f>, items 8 and 9 for helping \ 
\ students process Dnnt \ 


vt^fbaf and nun-verbaf 








fofmatdfid infofrn<jf 






lOP 


'eviews and bujtds comnnunicat'of* sk itts 




f<i'd(tiiruj Out (ChaptefV 4 7) 


] Reter tv iQf" 6rig)ish prt>qrafns \ 


listening 

. ardO^rasmg 




Curj(empur*try Concff tis 
Youth (ChdipTer 


lOP 


questtontng 






, ific'ude 


givtng and receiving feedback 






\ - cr'^icai V.I .MfK| 1 


rt^cogntz'ng comT^ur^ cation barriers 






] - prodoc 'fx; viSu-i'^ ' 


be<nq assertive v<?fSus b^mq <jggff sS'\re 
1 d**monstrates apprnp^ate rT>*e*hods exp'es<>)ng 








S applying 






1 ^t^e^ngs "dt»<ss <if'd rveds 









*nvu''^emer>T S ^ '>ynT*iesis 



! Some of the hanung ex. tectattonsUopics have b^/or) addressed m lOP course work 
TPACHER NOTES: 
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SUB-THEME 2: BUILDING SELF-AWARENtSS 



ESTIMATED TIME: S HOURS 



LEARNING EXPECTATIONS 


LEARNING PROCESS 


RESOURCE CORRELATION 


TEACHER NOTES 










understands xhat change is continual 
• SeJf-Assvssment 


[} ver»fyrng 


Reaching Out (Chapter 8) 




reviews and evaluates personat ab»lttit'S, mt^rests, 
limitations, personatity. values, and cuitura' background 


U'S observing, prefer? mq 
and vaiu ng 


TRf\;1 A>1. A-2, A-5 




reviews and asst-ss*^s how expectatfons ^i«^'d by ut her affect 
se'f concept 


1 U S fecailirio describing 


Reachtng Out ^Chapter 
TRf\/1A~^ A A t> 




d>sTmgu»shes between ideo^ sc'f self concept and ot tiers 
perceptioo 0^ se'^ 


U conirMnnq jnd 
contrast ng 


Reaching Out (Lhaptt>r<. S e,) 
TRVA 




• f^evimgs 








df fops an undtffstandmg of ttte myfttplicity and r<ifK^e « 
one's ^t^v'ings and assesses how fee^»>gs be^M\ uu' 


S M>rT>tMting arid 
tunt'vf.t'fig, prc'femng 
and vj utrui as'AX'atmq 


KVdcfiifuj Out (Chapter 9), 
TRMA-3 




huJ^ds awaf ennss <>f the »mpc»ftanrt^ of crm-;tr jttan 
expression o» personal 'ee!*ngs 


{ i i'( < ,mp<if ^rnj din<-^ 
curitros* ng prc^ferftr^g 
and Wii'ui!'>g 


R^...h.r>gOut{Ch»ij»ters 10 
TKVA-4 





R ^ R*:'Lai'. U ^ Unuers'a*i*"*""vj, .rivoiver>iertT. S - Syntfie'.i«» 

TEACHER NOTES: 
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SUB.THEME2: BUILDING SELF-AWARENESS (Continued) 


ESTIMATED TIME: 5 HOURS 


A 




LEARNING EXPECTATIONS 


LEARNING PROCESS 


RESOURCE CORRELATION 


TEACHER NOTES 






The student 
















eiements of the thinl-jng process 
stf<jt«^gits 






iOP 












metacogn-tio*^ 








recognizes ano values tne effectiveness s ^vt 
th'H* ng 


' va'o '"0 oec ,'' < q 






den^unstrotes e^^ective study si' H's 


S gt f^t'^a* ' 4 j'^>' t ^'4 






fecog'^i2est»>at ind'vdua'^ have var aus iear m ^o 
styles and that these styfes can moact ^hetr it^afnnq 









TEACHER NOTES: 
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3 

SUB-THEME 3: CHOICES A^O CHALLENGES l^STIMATEQ TIME: 1 HOURS ^ / 


LEARNING EXPECTATIONS 


LEARNING PROCESS 


RESOURCE COP.RELAlfON 


TEACHER NOTES 


"^^le student. 

devetopsa personal deci<:iOn-ma';ing (<;gH managennent) 
mode? 

recognjzes the need fc ^^ex-b-t ty 

tderf'^iesand eva'U'jtescurre'^t persona goa's 

recogri*ze^ and va'uestHe benefits 0^ a p^o active 
apO''oacf^ *odecfSfO!^ nr^ai. .ng 

recognizes t^^e need to tai- e t^e I'litiative 
imp'e'rte'"*tn9 ^-^e dec s ons 


' U ver-'^y.ng, valutnr^ 

'-U connpanng and co'^Vds^'riej 
w-a'uir.g 

1 vdlu'T g dec d'og 
' ; ^^t^r tying v-a'u'HQ 

Sg^nerat'og at>p'ying 




\0P 

\ S'udents are t^ncouraged to compare tbe \ 
\ dec>s*r i-nnal- mg mode^ vvith the 'OP \ 



H = fteca'', tj - 'Jnde':>tanc!'ng, ! = involkeme-nt, S S>'iTnesi 
TEACHER .'JOTES: 
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SUGGcSTED ACTIVITY A- 



Purpose (Curriculum Correlation) 
Building Self- Awareness 
Self'as$essn)ent 

reviews ard evaluates personal abilities, interests, 
limitations, personality, values, and cultural background 

reviews and assesses how expectations held by others affect 
selt-concepL 

Choices and Challenges 

identifies and evaluates current personal goah 

Materials: Activity Sheet A-1: Autobiographical 
Questionnaire 

Time: 50-60 minutes 

Procedure 

The autobiographical questionnaire is a tool to help students 
clarify their self-perception. It can be instrumental m boosting 
a person's self-esteem. 

Distribute the qi estionnaire and allow 15-20 minutes for 
completion. Have students discuss their questionnaire wth a 
pa'^tner (preferably someone they don't know we I) jur five 
minutes. Have students introduce their partnt. o the class 
without referpng to any written material. (Allow a half tc one 
minute each, depending on class size ) 
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STUDENT PROFILE 



Debrief the activity with a general class Ci..cuiSfon using the 
following guidelines: 

1. How did you feel about completing the questionnaire? 
Sharing with a partner? Introducing the partner? Being 
introduced? 

2. What did you learn about yourself? Your partner? 

Note: Students could develop their own autobiograph cal 
questionnaire rndividu<)lly or in small groups. 

Suggested Evaluation 

Give credit for completion of the questionnaire Teachers may 
have the students discuss or write their responses lo the 
questions. It is recommended t.^at students' more specific 
responses n * be evaluated This questionnaire could be 
distributed again at the end of the course, when the two sets of 
answers could bp compared 
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ACTIVITY SHEET A-1 : AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONNAIRE 



1 Name: 

2. Age: 

3. Short paragraph on such things as: 
• school attended before 



9. What are you doing to develop the^e admirable qualities 
in yourself? How will you avoid the less attractive 
characteristics? 



• interests 



o where born/lived 



10. What is there about you that makes you likeable*^ 



© places travelled 



4« Listthreetofive words that be : describe yo 



11. What do you like about schooP Dislike about schooP 



5. ust three to five words that describe your family. 



6. What do you like to do most in your free time "> The least'' 



12. What do you see yourself doing two years from now'' Five 
years from now? Ten years from now> 



7k Witho' ,ent>oning specific names, whdt are the quaht es 
in ad' /ou respect and admire the most'' The leasP 



13 What major goals are you working on right now'' How'' 



8 Without mentioning specific names, w*.at are the qualities 
of friends you respect and admire the mosf Tne le<*$t'' 
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SUGGESTED AC nV!TY A-2: SELF-CONCEPT: IDEAL SELF AjD OTHERS' PERCEPTION OF SELF 



Purpose (Curriculum Correlation) 
Building Self-Awarx'ness 
Self assessment 

,'c»v/ews and evaluates personal abihti^^, interests, 
limitations, personality, values, and cultural u.ckgi ound 

reviews and assesses how expectations held by others affect 
self concept 

distingjishes between ideal self, self concept and others' 
perception of self. 

Choices and Challenges 

identifies and evaluates current personal goals 

Materials: Activity Sheet A-2: What am ( Iike'> 

lOP ^ 

\0r, alternatively, use the 'Dimensions of Me' Activity Sheets [ 
; from Cultural Bridges. ; 

Time: lO-l 5 Tur^tes m class 
Procedure 

Ask students to think about themselves and constder a question 
such as "What do ! really believe I am like personally*^" Filling 
out the activity sheet will hefp students identify their 
charactenstics as they believe them to be As this is a personal 
evaluation, they need not share it with anyone They can 
submit the form or put the activity sheet m their journal (or 
notebook) 



Alternative P^oceaures 

Some students may decide that it would Ke helpful to know 
what ot.-^ers thrnk of them They can ha\/e one or two people 
they trust complete the questionnaire on the activity sheet 
Th^se peop'e couid be a family memoer, a member of the class, 
friend, an employer, a coach of a ^porting team, a group 
leader, arJ so jn 

When the ratings by others have been completed, ask students 
to compare the sheets prepared by others, with their own 
rating of themselves Enter the impressions indicated by others 
on their own rating sheet, but m a different colour so that their 
^wn impressions are eastly distinguishable from those of others. 
Suggest a comparison of the impressions Ask students to riote 
the differences for themselves Th(?n ask them the foilOvving 
questions, allowing time for thought and an> comments 
mdivtduals may * ish to offer 

1 Do the impressions you have noted tell you anyth* ig 
about your perception and the perception others have of 
you^ 

2 Did the optnions held by others surprise you^ Did their 
opinions affect your opinions of yourself^ 

3 What are tl'i<? differences between how you would like to 
be (your ide.^! self), how you think you are (your self- 
concept), and how others see you'^ Why do you think 
these differences exist'^ 

4 How dc you feel about these ratings'^ 

5 Which IS more important to you - your impressions of 
yourself or those of others'^ Do you know why*^ 

6 Are there any goals you would like to establish for yourself 
over a short- or long-term period'^ 
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ACTIVITY SHEET A-2: WHATAMILIKE? 

INSTRUCTIONS: This activity is designed to get you thinking about some of the charactensncs and abilities that yOu feei you possess. It va/iII 
also provide an opportunity for you to compare your perceptions with those of another person Consider each st jtement beiovA/ and thmk 
j^bout yourself. Do you agree, strongly agree, disagree, strongly disagree, or are you undecided? For lOP, reduce to three co mns. agree, 
undecided, dis?*g''Ge, 





STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 


AGK5E 


UNDECIDED 


DISAGREE 


STRONGLY 
DISAGREF 


1 


1 am creative. 












2. 


1 like to be part of a group. 












3. 


1 would rather be a follower than a leader. 












4. 


Icope easily with change. 












5. 


1 have confidence in my ability 












6. 


1 am an introvert. 












7 


1 am athletic. 












8. 


1 am self-motivated. 












9, 


1 am cheerful most of the time 












10, 


1 find it difficult to make decisions. 












11. 


1 like to h^lp other people. 










i 


12 


1 am dependable. 










1 — 1 


13. 


1 o.n comfoi table with my appearance 








1 


H 


1 cm studious. 










15. 


1 am a good friend 












16 


1 can express myself fairly well 










17 


I have a good sense of humour 








18 


I can manage money well 










19. 


1 am a cooperative person 






20 


1 am an assertive person 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITY A-3: PERSONAL FEELINGS 
AND BEHAVIOUR 



Purpose (Curnculum Correlation) 
Building Self -Awareness 
Feelings 

develops an understanding of the niultipltaty and range of 
one's feelings and assesses how feelings affect behaviour 

Materials: Activity Sheet a-3' Consider Your Feelfngs 
lOP 

; Options might be reduced to yes, sometimes, and no. \ 



Time: io-i5mmutes 



Procedure 



Have each student ^.omplete the mdiv ual Activity Sheet A-3 
When completed, have students star (*) at' the statements to 
which they gave a 1, then have them tick dH the statements to 
vy/hfCh they gave a 4 Have thent write a short statement on 
v^hat thfs teMs them about some of the-r <eelmgs Have them 
share This statement with a friend 



lOP 

: The teacher may wish to read statements aloud to class. 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITY A-4: EXPRESSING FEELINGS 



Purpose (Curriculum Correlation) 
Building Self-Awareness 
Feelings 

builds awareness of the importance of constructive 
expression of personal feelings 

Materials: Activity Sheet a-4 identifymg and Expressing 
Feelings 

Time: 20'30mfnutes 
Procedure 

1 Brainstorm \..ords that express feehngs - both positive and 
negative have students complete the activity worksheet 
Discuss the range of feehngs that have been identified and 
describe circumstances that may affect those feehngs 
Students can indicate how the/ wou'd (or could) express 
those feelings (dtrectly or indirectly) 

2 Alternatively, fMve studenf? role play selecttfd situations 
One strjtegy is to breal^ tf>e class into ^maff groups Each 
group prudses one or two tde pUiys und then presents 
thet»i to tfie (.Idvs 
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ACTIVITY SHEET A-3: CONSIDER YOUR FEELINGS 
Read each statement below and then consider how it applies to you Beside each sta,,.nent write 1, 2, 3, or 4 based on the foliowina 



1^0 



/OP 



1 - not at all like me 

2 - sometimes like me ; Options might be reduced to yes, sometimes, and no, 

3 - often like me 

4 - always like me 

1 1 prefer to work by myself. 

2 i lack initiative 

3 I would rather read about something than experience it 

4. I am sensitive 

5. I love to hear praise 

6. I blush easily 

7. I am critical of Ou j. 

8. I worry a lot. 

9- I have ups and downs m mood without understanding why 

10. I am outspoken. 

11. I have trouble facing criticism 

1 2. I have trouble handling problems 

. 13 I hurto'.her people 

14. I admire perfection. 

15, lam forgetful. 

16. I am fun to be with. 

17 I don't like accepting help from others 

18. I am a poor loser, 

19 I like to please others 

20, I love living 
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ACTIVITY SHEET A-4: iUENTIFYING AND EXPRESSING FEELINGS 





1 . — 

What are your ^eel'ogs'^ 


How v\Of'd yoj express tnese fee'sngs^ 


rour sister tells you she »s getting married 

Your mother tells you to "clean up your 
dishes in the kitchen" - when you didn't 
make the mess. 

Yon receive a low mark m a course and 
yc ^' ' ier grounds you for a month. 

Yo. one half-hour late coming home 
one evening and your mother says you 
can't use the car for a month 

Your brother spills paint on a ten-page 
report/assignment tha s due tomorrow 

A girl or boy you hke calls to ask you out 

You receive 75% on a test. 

Your teacher praises you in front o^ the 
whole class. 

You have to give a three-mmute oral 
presentation 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITY A -5: 



Purpose (Curriculum Correlation) 
Building Self- Awareness 
Self-Assessment 

reviews and evaluates personal abilities, interests, 
limitations, personality, values and cultural background 

reviews and assesses how expyjctations held by others affect 
one's self-concept 

Time. >0-40 minutes 

Procedure 

Read out some of the following statements and questions, or 
prepare a worksheet with selected statements. Students Cio 
respond with their answers. These can be kept confidential or 
shared in pairs, small groups or as a class. 

1. If I could go anywhere in the vworld, I would goto . 

2. My favourite singer is , . . 

3. Onequality ! think is important m a friendship is 
4 My ideal part-time job would be - . 

5. My avourite water sport is. , 

6. One person who makes me laugh ts . , 

7 One thing I would like to learn how to do this year is . 
8. Onebirthday present I remember is 
9 In 1990 I will p'obablybe living m 



OF INTERESTS AND ATTITUDES 



1 0. One thing I own that I would never give av^'ay is 

11. . ..y favourite pastime is . ^ 
P. My favourite possession is . . . 

3. My sll-time favourite movie is . . 

14 The fictional hero or heroine with whor^ i closely 

identify is . . . 

15. If I had to be someone else instead of myself, I 

would choose « . . 

1 6 My favourite form of recreation is . . 

17. 1^ I had more time, ! would 

18 If I could change one aspect of me, I'd 

19. if I had $1000 00 1 would. 

20. I would like to learn how to 

21. I have strong beliefs about . 
22 I often wish that . . 

23. The best thing about a friend is 

24. What makes me mad is/are . . . 

25. I feel best when , . . 

26 I think the greatest influence m my life has been . 

27. My favourite saying is , . 

28. My favourite colour is . . 

29 fVty pet peeve (something that bugs me) is . . 

30. What I like best about myself, is 

31 Where are the places I fee! most comfortable^ 

32 Who am I most comfortable with"? 

33 How do my friends make me feel^ 

34 Do I do the things I really want to do when ? am with 
my fnends? 
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SUGGESTED 



Purpose (Qurriculum Correlation) 
Building Self Awareness 
Thinking 

demonstrates an understanding of the various levels of the 
thinking prOi^tiSS' thinking skills, strategies, metacognition, 
attitudes. 

Teacher Preparation: Review pages 23-25 on the THINKING AS 
A TOPIC OF STUD\. This lesson plan will introduce these 
dimensions to students. In addition, teachers should plan their 
lessons throughout the year to expand students' repertoire of 
discrete thinkmo skills , to build their flexibility for applying a 
wider range of thinkir.ji strategies and attitudes and to make 
them more aware of how they think ( metacoqnition ) 

Materials: 

Activity Sheets: 

A-6(l): Expanding Your Repericire of Thinking Strategies 
A-6(2). Attitudes or Tendencies That Contribute to 
Intelligent Thought 

Time: 40 minutes 

Procedure 

1 uiscuss what human beings Ho when they behave 
intelligently. Have students brainstorm a list of behaviours 
(Refer to Thinking as a Topic for Study, pages 23-2S ) 

2. Have students assume they are tutoring a junior ^ gh school 
student for a test that will require quick recall of a senes of 
words Ask students to form into pairs or triads to discuss 
how they will help the student they are tutoring prepare for 
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A^6: THINKING SKILLS 



tne test Then al* >v the CALM students to experience each 
of *hree situations (Three lists weds are provided cn 
Activity sheet A-6(1).) Ask students which STRATEGY th?y 
used to try to r ::all the words For example, some may have 
placed the words into categories, some may have developed 
a mnemonic for the first letters of the words, others may 
have made up a fantasy which incorporated the words 
How will they know which strategy will work for the 
student they are tutoring"? Discuss how they study for their 
own courses Which strategies do they use for each course"? 

3 Point out to students that the previous activity encouraged 
them to "think about thinking" (metacognition) and 
demonstrated the relationship between discrete thinking 
skills (input, processing, and output) anc' thinking 
strategies Encourage them to expand ther vocjoularv to 
include metacognition 

lOP 

>• • ■■•.I 

[Alternative Activity 

:« Brainstorrn. What is thinking? 

\o Classify responses as to thinking strategies (linear, ] 
; creative). 

:© Relate decision-making model (p. 34) to linear ^nd \ 
: creative processes. ; 
;« Together, or in groups, solve a practical, relevant \ 
; problem using the model. ; 



lOP 

'.Review . ome metacognitive strategies from lOP courses and 
\ SPELT Consult with teachers of lOP courses 
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4. Assignmff.-it A (One week) 

DKtribute activity sheot A-6(2) on page 94 which lists the 
attitudes or tendencies that contribute to intell'gent 
tnought. Ask students to identify Situations in which they 
or others demonstrated each of the items listed. 

'OP 

[Suggested Activity: Examining the Role of Attitude in 
; Thinking 

;# Brainstorm: How do attitudes affect thinking"^ 
Categorize responses. 

Summarize - by identifying attitudes that promote or 
; interfere with thinking. 



Assignment B 

Ask students to reflect on a recent decision they made 
What process did they follow? Have them summarize the 
process using the decision-making model on page 34, or a 
model of the'r choice. 
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ACTIVITY SHEET A-6(1): EXPANHImg YOUR 
REPERTOIRE OFTHINKING STRATEGIES 



Following are three lists of >A/ords. One list of words should be 
dictated, one list shown on the ov< -head or blackboard for one 
minute, and one list should be ^..own on the overhead while 
the words are repeated. For each list, aMow students one 
minute to think about thr words they saw/heard, then ask them 
to write them on a sheet of pape'* The objective is for the 
students to apply a strategy that alfows them to recall a^ many 
of the words as possible. Students can share the strategies they 
fornd successful Student who have tried usmg one particular 
strategy could repeat the activity with different words, usmg 
another strategy {tloXe that the students can also generate 
additional word lists ) 



WORD LIST NO 1 



carrot 


house 


cat 


television 


potatoe 


Silver 


knife 


elephant 


catalogue 


happy 


lettuce 


piano 


orange 


card 


apartment 


bed 


cafeteria 


blue 


book 


box 



WORD LIST NO 2 



little cardboard 

bear wall 

frozen milk 

paper letter 

turtle file 



printer title 

plant fox 

lettuce disl< 

plant window 

red wreath 



WORD LIST NO 3 



pickle table 

kleenex grade 

basket peg 

apple alphabet 

gun leaf 



paper rcon 

dictionary hall 

tomato purse 

number fish 

chair wallet 
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ACTIVITY SHEET A-6(2): 
ATTITUDES OR TENDENCIES THAT CONTRIBUTE TO INTELLIGENT THOUGHT 



Besides thinking skills and strategies, a person must have an attitude tf lat contributes to thinking The thinking person must have the 
willingness, the disposition, the inclination, and commitment to think . 

Complete this worksheet by describing situations in which you or others have demonstrated an attitude or tendency that contributes 
^0 intelligent thought 


ATT!TI inCC 


SITUATIOIM 






• Withholding judgment 




• Be<ng honest 




• Seeking to become nr^omnformed 




• Searchmg for alternatives 




• Dealing With ambiguity 




• Striving ^gr precision, definition, and dar *y 




• Remaining relt^vant to the central issue or mam potnts 




• Perce vmg re ationshtps between the basic concern and the discussion at 
•'♦c^nd 




• Being wilhng Change with the add^tiun of mure fnfornriation or cur. peHmg 
reasons 




• Takmg a stand when the evidence and reasons are suf ficjent to do so 




• Being sensitive to the feelmgs, teve! of knowledge, and concerns of others 
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life 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITY A-7: PICTURE YOUR LIFE 
Purpose (Curriculum Correlation) 
Choices and Challenges 

identifies and evaluates current personal goals. 
Materials: Activity Sheet A-7: Picture Your Life 
Time: 20 minutes and homework 
Procedure 

1 Have students analyze the roles they presently play and the 
roles they \A/fbh to play m the future (student, parent, 
employer, eiC ) 

2 Ask students to pfCture their lives v\/hen they arp ?n ^o, 40 
and 60 years old tn terms of 

a where they wtll ^e Itvincj (location and type of home) 
b what they will be domg (roles, careers, activities, etc ) 
c who thpy will be dose to (family, friends, colleagues) 

3 Ask students to complete another Picture You^ L»fe" with 
someone outside the school, perhaps someone from a 
dt^^erent generation or a different cultjre Ask them to 
identify oaurrences m their own lives that caused them to 
n-todify thefr goafs 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITY A-8: SETTING GOALS 

Purpose (Curriculum Correlation) 
Choices and Challenges 

identifies and evaluates current personal goa's 
Materials: Notebook or folder 
Time: 15 minutes (ongotng; 
Procedure 

1 Ask students to identify one or tv^o goals for each of the 
fonowing. 

« today 

• this week 
thib montli 

• thrsyear 

• the next five years 

2 Have students brfe^{y outline a DUjn of actiO(> to achfeve 
those goais They should tdentity jny resources they m^v 
need, establish a time schedule, Oijtime how they will 
monitor or evaluate whether o» nut tiiey h*jive achieved the 
goat 
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ACTiViTY SHEET A-V: PICTURE YOUR LIFE 



Age 


i vv'!I '»ve 


1 wtU do 


1 WitI be cJose to (peop'e) 


Present 








20 






« 


^0 








40 








r 

60 
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ADDITIONAL 



SUB-THEME 1 : BUILDING COMMUNICATION SKILLS 

• Have students take one minute, with eyes closed if helpful, 
to imagine the best vacation spot possible. Tell them to 
relax and picture beir' there and what it looks like, smells 
like, and feels like. In pairs, have each person share the spot 
he or she imagined and what it was like. 

• Make a list of 20 ways to communicate caring, fondness or 
love to someone you care about (for example, a fnend or 
relative) who lives some distance away. 

lOP 

! Use as a teacher directed whole class activity, ; 



SUB-THEME 2: BUILDING SELF-AWARENESS 

• On the board, brainstorm fedmgs (happiness, loneliness, 
frustration, and so on). Have students look at the listed 
words and pick out a feeling they could convey non- 
verbally. Encourage some students to pick out words they 
think no one else would choose. Then have students move 
around expressing their feeling non-verbally. Whenever a 
student thinks he or she knows a feeling another student is 
conveying, he or she goes to the Doard and writes the word. 
Another option is to play charades. 

• The Bag That's Me 

Have each student create a paper sack collage out of 
newspaper or magazine cutouts. Paste on the outside of 
the paper sack, any cutouts that symbolize how they appear 
on the outside. Place within the paper sack, any symbols 
that reveal v^^ho they are on the inside. 
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ED ACTIVITIES 

Students spend about ten minutes tearing or cutting out of 
a magazine - words, photographs, slogans - anything that 
reminds them of themselves Then take about five mmute^ 
pasting the :utouts on t outside or plactnq them mside 
the paper sacks FmaMy, students -ome tOi ther in small 
groups to explain their "bags" 

In the small groups, go arou».vi the circle and have 'each 
person explain the outside of his or her "bag" first. Then go 
around a second time and let each person take two things 
from the inside of the bag and explain. 
Note: It is important to allow students to pass this activity if 
they find it stressful. 

« Have student? identify a feeling and represent it in some 
way; for example, through music, a poem, burlding 
something, writing oneself a letter, painting, sketching, 
making a collage, creating a symbol, and so on. It can be 
something they created or something someone else has 
created. 

Give a short talk on our limited feelmgs vocabulary and the 
i^roblems in communication this can create Students form 
iriads and discuss a time "I felt confident, annoyed, 
oshamed", and so on. {Allow each pe''son one minute ) 

« Have students bring some object that represents special 
feelings for them It could be a trophy, picture, gift, piece 
of jewelry, leaf, rock, etc. Each person shares why this 
object IS important to them. 

© Have students select different songs that invoka deep 
feelings in them Have each person play or sing the song 
and say why it is important what it makes them feel, and so 
on Write a report on the experience. 
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SUB-THEME 3: CHOICES AND CHALLENGES 



SCRAPBOOK 

1. Submit a scrapbook that will reflect what you are like as a 
person - your personality, attitudes, interests, abilities, 
goals, dreams. 

2. The information in this scrapbook can be presented m a 
variety of ways - photographs, quotations, sketches, 
pictures, headlines, etc The scrapbook could be marked 
on the following basis. 

20 marks: (completion of daily comments/reaction to 
question - 1 0 classes x 2 marks) 

5 marks: effort (best possible work, efficient use of 
class .rme) 

10 marks: content (realistically covered the criteria 
used in 1 and 3) 

1 5 marks- presentation (organized, neat, creative) 

3 Your scrapbook should tell the following about you as a 
person. 

» Your abilities, interests, limitations, personality, values 
® Some of the ways you express your feelings 

• What you would like to be like (ideal self) 

• How you make decisions 

• Some of your goals for 

- this class 

- this year 

- five years 

© How you expres your feelings 
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4. This scrapbook is personal and confidential and will not be 
shown to anyone other than the teacher without your 
permission 

5 At the end of each class you wilt be asked to respond to a 
question, or simply wnte a few lines in your scrapbook 
Some examples of these questions are: 

© What did you like obout this lesson*^ 

0 What did you learn about yourself today*^ 

« How can you use what you learned today*^ 
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SAMPLE 



Part One 

In each of the situations below, wnte the letter (a, b, c, d, e, f, g) 
representing the decision-mal ing step that best answers the 
question, 

a Define the goal/problem. 

b Identify/assess materials and non-material resources and 
constraints 

c. Identify alternatives and opportunities 

d. Identify consequences. 

e Make a decision (select an alternative) 

f Prepare an action plan and implement the plan 

g Evaluate if the goal has been achieved 

1 In deciding what kind of summer job to look for, Ellen 
said, "I want a job that pays a good salary and won't 
require me to work every afternoon, so that I can go to 
the beach " Review the seven steps above At what 
stage of the decision-making process is Ellen > 

2 Bob IS a new student at this school He wants to <;pend a 
lot of time making new friends, catching up on his school 
work, and helping his family get settled into their new 
house What stage has Bob reached'^ 

3 James ^hinks he is interested m attending college after 
high school but is not sure He has listed four other 
things he could do after high school besides attend 
college What decision-making step has James 
completed'^ 

4 Martha has decided to take a job after school She has 
been interviewed for four jobs and has definitely decided 
not to take three of them What decision-makmg step 
has Martha completed'^ 



DECISION MAKING 



5 Elaine has decided to look for a part-time job. She is 
making a list of people to call whom she thinks might 
hire her. Which of the steps (a to g) best represents this'> 

lOP 

: See Notes re Evaluation, p. 100; item No. 1 1 (p. 76). \ 



Part Two 

1 What are some of the major decisions you will make this 
year'> 

2 What decisions do you find the hardest to make, and why"? 

3 Think of one decision you have made in the last month that 
you regret Explain how you could have made a better 
decision 

4 Explain why it is important to use the decision-makmg 
process rather tl^an make decisions based on peer group 
pressure 

5. What one thing could you do lo help improve your decision- 
making skills'^ 

Part Three 

In each of the following situationb, use the decision-makmg 
process to determine what you would do Show each step of 
the process m reaching your decision 

1 You are out at a party You were suppose to have been 
home an hour ago You don't have enough money for a 
taxi and it is about three miles to your place It is 1 ,00 a m 
A friend offers you a lift, but he or she has been dnnking 
and IS obviously over the legal hmit What do you do'> 
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2. You have made arrangements with your best friend to go 
out to a movie on Friday night. On Thursday night, 
another friend calls you up and asks you to go to see your 
favourite group in concert. What do you do? 

3. You have saved for three months to buy a small stereo. 
You get it home ana find a small chip in one of the 
speakers. You are not sure whether it is covered by 
warranty or not. What do you do? 

lOP 



Evaluation Suggestions: Modifications and Alternatives 

\ 1. As part of the theme evaluation, the students could be 
asked to identify a significant change(s) in self, or an 
insight that has occurred as a result of this theme study. 
It is suggested that the students record this 
observation(s) in their journals. 

2. Students return to theme plans and determine how we// 
their issues were addressed and where they are at this 
point in relation to these issues. Students record these 
observations in their journals. 

3. It is suggested that the test on page 99 might be 
personalized (see p. 62). Indica te tha t Part Two (all items) 
is to be completed as is. Modify Part Three instructions 
by changing 'each' to 'one'. 

4. It 's suggested that projects be e\/aluated (e.g., 
scrapbooks, "Picture-your-life" activity). 
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THEME B: WELL-BEING 



RATIONALE 

• Well-being focuses on promoting optimal physical, 
spiritual and mental health. 

• Well-being results from a consciously designed, positive 
lifestyle. 

• Lifestyle established in youth will affect the level of well- 
being achieved in later life 



THEME OBJECTIVES 

The student: 

1 . understands the nature of well-being 

2 recognizes that attaining well-being is a dynamic process 
influenced by internal and external forces 

3. recognizes that personal well-being is predominantly 
determined by one's lifestyle choices 

4. recognizes the need to accept personal responsibility for 
decision making in attaining, maintaining and 
promoting optimal levels of well-being 

5. develops 3 personal action plan for well-being. 



TEACHER BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

One of the challenges in teaching this unit may be to impress 
upon the students the importance of wellness and its relevance 



to them. For the majority of young people, their physical, 
emotional and social well-being is fairly good Students at this 
age are probably at the peak of their fitness, and have not yet 
been affected by the various pressures and stresses of a 
particular lifestyle. They have not yet encountered the 
frustrations and/or impact of a competitive job market or made 
a commitment to a university or technical course, so, to them, 
the importance of wellness has little meaning. Students may 
view themselves as healthy, indestructible, and find it difficult 
to project themselves into the future to consider how present 
behaviours and attitudes might affect their future wellness 

To capture student interest so that they become aware of 
factors that affect their weil-being, it is important to focus on 
wellness issues that are relevant. Encouraging discussion about 
certain behaviours that may increase the risk of heart disease, 
cancer or chronic diseases 20 or 30 years from now has little 
significance. On the other hand, discussing the immediate 
effects of such things as fad diets, excessive exercising or drug 
usage will be personally relevant to them and may encourage 
them to consider their future wellness. 

Another way to make students aware of wellness factors and 
their importance is to involve parents or older brothers or 
sisters. Through considering the wellness of those close to 
them, students can relate their behaviour now to wellness in 
the future. Students can ask their parents or siblings to 
compare how they feel now with what they felt like at a similar 
age (physical activity, drinking, smoking, behaviour, eating 
patterns) as one way of considering how they might improve 
their overall wellness in the future. 
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Such an approach can be a valuable way to present many issues 
within this theme, as well as provide other spin-off benefits 
(e.g., students talking with parents, and the involvement of 
parents in courses). However, the teacher must be very cautious 
as this may lead to a conflict of family values. 

Students can also consider how their behaviour (especially risk- 
taking behaviour) may affect impressionable younger brothers 
or sisters, now and in the future. 

Some of the health concerns of young people, of which 
teachers should be awa-e, are included m the recent Canada 
Health Attitudes and Behaviour Survey 19S4-85.1 

1. Nutrition 

- High rates of anorexia and oulimia. 

- Alberta students tend to be nnore concerned than other 
Canadians about being overweight. The percentage of 
Grade 10 Alberta teenagers responding yes to the 
question, "I need to lose weight' . was 43.7% (Canadian 
average 37.7%). 

2. Physical Activity and Fitness 

- Alberta students are below average m physical activity 
level despite having a higher proportion of students 
taking daily physical education classes. 

3. Mental Health 

- Highest level of Alberta students responding yes to a 
question about depression, "1 feel depressed most of 
the time", was 87% (Canadian average 7J%) 

1 Canada HeaUh Attitudes and Behaviours Survey 1, 12 and iSyearo^ds, 1984 
Alberta Report Soctal Program Evaluatior^ Group Queen's Uoiverstty at 
Kingston 
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lOP 

I See p. 76, item 12 for student involvement in planning. 



OVERVIEW OF THEME B: WELLBEING 

Sub'Theme 1 . Nature of Well-Being and Healthy Lifestyle 

In the Junior High Heal.h and Personal Life Skills Program, 
students considered various components of well-being. In this 
theme, these components are drawn together and the 
interrelatedness of the aspects considered within the 
perspective of the lifestyle choices that students can make. 

Sub-Theme 2: Factors Affecting Personal Well-Being 

Students will explore a variety of elements that affect well- 
being and identify those that directly affect them now. Some 
of the health concerns cited in the "Canada Health Attitudes 
and Behaviours Survey" or "Moving onto the Future. For the 
Health of Albertans"^ can be addressed here. Dieting and 
exercising, especially in excess, are health concerns that are 
clearly evident among young people. Substance misuse and 
abuse, in particular those that involve legal drugs (tobacco and 
alcohol), prescription drugs, and illegal drugs, is an issue that 
high school students face frequently. The competition for jobs 
and entry into vocational and academic institutions places a 
great deal of stress on students to achieve top marks. 



2 Alberta Community and Occupational Hyalth Moving into the future fot 
theHeafthof Albertans, 1987 
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Sub-Theme 3: Maintaining and Enhancing Personal Well-Being 



Students will define their criteria for wellness and evaluate 
their own health. They will cons der ways in which they can 
maintain and enhance their wellness. They will also identify 
some of the risk-taking behaviours they may be undertaking 
and consider the effect those behaviours could have on their 
health. Although risk-taking is a natural part of life and some 
elements of it should be encouraged (risk-taking in problem 
solving, cfassroom participation, etc.), students must consider 
and determine the degree of risk they personally find 
acceptable and wish to take. They will also identify the many 
agencies within their own communities that can help provide 
resources and services to promote well-being or help during 
crisis situations, 

Sub-Theme 4: Choices and Challenges 

Students will develop an action plan that they can use to 
improve well-being It is important for students to set 
attainable goals by selecting aspects of health that they are 
capable of changing; e,g., attempting to reduce smoking or 
drinking behaviours to "mprove eating habits or fitness levels. 

Students can be presented with this challenge at the beginning 
of the unit and focus on it as the theme evolves. 

ENRICHMENT 

• Volunteer activities in school (display to promote healthy 
lifestyles). 

• Peer support. 

• Volunteer work (work study) in community. 

• Research in areas of particular concern. 

• Buddy system with a needy person or group. 

• Activities with "hands-on" focus, i.e., nutritious snack day, 
taking a fitness break during class; visual chart to 
encourage well-being improvements. 
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INTEGRATION 



Although all themes interrelate, and basic skills are integrated 
throughout the themes, the student may relate the material in 
this theme more specifically to: 

1. the personal profile developed in the SELF-MANAGEMENT 
theme 

2. applying skills m SELF-MANAGEMENT (decision making) 
when making choices with respect to well-being 

3. the RELATIONSHIPS theme, in that personal well-being 
influences interactions with others. 

PREVIOUS STUDY 

Elementary and junior high health curricula provide a 
background in nutrition, body knowledge and care. Because 
some topics that relate to this theme are optional (i.e., sexuality 
and hygiene), some differences in the students' backgrounds 
maybe noted. 

lOP 



:Some of the learning expectations have been addressed in I 
[lOP courses. 



COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

1) National/International 

» World Health Organization. 

« Health and Welfare Canada, responsible for overall 
promotion, preservation and restoration of the health of 
Canadians, 
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e others: 

- Canada Public Health Association 

- Canada Lung Association 

- Canadian Medical Association 

- Red Cross Society 

- YMCA/YWCA 

- Canadian Mental Health Association 

- Canadian Cancer Society. 

2) Community facilities/agencies 

• local boards of health: health inspection, home care 
services, clinics for tuberculosis and sexually transmitted 
diseases, dental clinics, nursing services, health 
education, etc, 

• private offices and medicentres: advise patients, 
provide in-office treatment, perform diagnostic tests 

• health clinics: immunizations, prenatal care, monitor 
child's growth and development, education 

• district home economists 

• hospitals: medical and surgical treatment 

• rehabilitation centres: extended care after illness, 
injury or surgery; re-learn motor skills 

© community nursing resources: provide home health 
assessments or treatment 

• medlcallabs: carry out medical diagnostic tests 

• nursing homes: nursing care for older patients and 
those with long-term chronic illnesses 

• other: pharmacies, laboratories (optical, dental), fitness 
organizations 

• government organizations: RC.M.P,, city police, local 
libraries. Consumer and Corporate Affairs, CPR and St, 
John's Ambulance (first aid course) 

0 school resources: resource officer, teacher-librarian, 

guidance counsellor 
9 AADAC 

o local service clubs (Lions, Elks) 

• churches. 

200 
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SUB-THEME 1 : NATURE OF WELL-BEING AND HEALTHY LIFESTYLE 



ESTIMATED TIME: 1 HOUR 



LEARNING EXPECTATIONS 


LEARNING PROCESS 


RESOURCE CORRELATION 


NOTES 


The student: 






/OP 


recognizes the vdriOus aspects of well- 
being 


R/S listing, generating 


TRM B-3 


• Emphasize foUowmg aspects • 

• p jy*.nuivy iitoi \unyiictvUcit anu • 

£ifv%*%^4 >r^^l\ 

• vinuiijiidi/ » 








. - social 


- jnte'Vctut * 
"■ social 

- spiritual 






\ - physica* \ 
• - environnDenta^ \ 


- phystcdl 








- erwironmentaJ 








- cuJturai/ethnic 








- soc«etat 










S associating 






recognizes the interdependence of the 






various aspects of welf-bemg and healthy 








!»festyfe 


R/U/S recalling. 


TRM e-2 




recognizes characteristics of well-being 


generating, suirtmanztng 







R = Recall, U = Understanding, I - involvement, S = SyntHeSiS 
TEACHER NOTES: 
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Well-Being 



SUB-THEME 2. FACTORS AFFECTING PERSONAL WELL-BEING 



ESTIMATED TIME: 5 HOURS 



LEARNING EXPECTATIONS 



LEARNING PROCESS 



RESOURCE CORRELATION 



NOTES 



TheSvudent: 

examines positive and negative factors and 
issues that affect one's individual sense of 
well-being and promote a healthy lifestyle 

buitds awareness of health concerns that 
are prevalent in society 

- nutrition 

- exercise 

- substance use and abuse 

- stress 



U/S generating, 
comparing and 
contrasting associ<nmg 

R/U recaHmg, 
SummaffZing 



Straight Facts About Drugs and 
Drug Abuse (AADAC) 



top 



R = Recall, U ^ Understanding, l 2; fnvoWement, S - Synthests 
TEACHER NOTES: 
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SUB.THEME5: MAINTAINING AND ENHANCING PERSONAL WELL-BEING 



ESTIMATED TIME: 2 HOURS 



3 

y 



LEARNING EXPECTATIONS 



LEARNING PROCESS 



The student 



develops strategies for assessing and maintaining personal 
health and healthy fifestyfe 

evafudti^s health mformatfon and pfodufts 



recognizes the role COmrpumty services irj asst^ssmg ond 
niaintainmg individual and societal wt^il-bemg, and is Mk^ to 
access <omn>untty resources 

recognizes that d«f ffr^'t'ot behdVKiurs m^y mvoive vdf yir>g 
degrees rist tu one's health 



S generating 



S preferring and valuing, 
dssoctatng 

' deciding, dpp'ying 



RESOURCE CORRELATION 



hypothHM/,ng, dvcidtng 



Breast Self-Exammation BSE 
The Mo'^ Important Mm;jte m a 
Man's Lite 
The Pap Test 

Stiti KfHing Us Softly (Video) 



We. My Fri*?nd> dnd Our Bor»Zt- 
(Video) 

Smoking Against Yotif \»V)li 



NOTES 



?^ - ^eca , 'w ^Mot-f»»o'"d fig, i - 'nvu'vennent, S * »ynthesis 

TEACHER NOTES: 
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SUB-THEME 4: CHOICES AND CHALLENGES 



ESTIMATED TIME: 1 HOUR 



LEARNING EXPECTATIONS 


LEARNING PROCESS 


RESOURCE CORRELATION 


NOTES 


The student: 

identifies strategies that could be used to improve well-being 
reviews criteria for assessing one's personal well-being 

develops and implements a personal action plan designed to 
improve one or more aspect of well-being 


S generating 

S summarizing, associating 
S generating* applying 


Me, My Friends and Our Booze 

(Video) 

TRM 8-2 


personal mvenxury 



R = Recall: U = Understandtng; I = Involvement; S = Synthesis 
TEACHER NOTES: 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITY B-1 : LIFELINE EXERCISE 
Purpose (Curriculum Correlation) 
Nature of Well-Being and Healthy Lifestyle 
recognizes the various aspects of well-being. 

Materials: Activity sheet B-1: bfeline Exercise 
large sheets of paper (11" x 17") 
pencils, coloured pens 

Time: 60-80 minutes 

Procedure 

1. Give each student a large sheet of paper and at least six 
different coloured pens/pencils. 

2. Have student complete the activity sheet. 

• Students who do not want to talk about themselves 
may choose a fictional character. 

3. Have students break into dyads to discuss their lifeline (20 
minutes). 

4. Debrief in a large group. 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITY B-2: DEFINING WELL-BEING 



Purpose (Currfcufum Correlation) 
Nature of Well Bemg and Healthy Lifestyle 

recognizes the various aspects of well-being 

recognizes the interdependence of the various aspects of 
welhbeina and healthy lifestyle 
recognizes characteristics of well-being. 

Choices and Challenges 

reviews criteria for assessing one's personal well-being. 

Materials: pictures from magazines, newspape'^?. 
paper, glue, pens, tape 

Time: class time, homework 

Procedures 

1 Divide into triads. 

2 Have students identify pictures that portray issues of youth 
and well-being. 

3. Have students produce a collage of these images. 

4 Through the use of essay, audiotape, videotape, discussion 
students; 

o identify society's perception of well-being 
• identify their own perception of well-being 
o note any differences between the two 
« reasons for differences. 

5 Students reflect on whether their actions are consistent 
with their beliefs/perceptions. They build a personal plan of 
action for modifying their behaviours. (Choices and 
Challenges) 

lOP 

[Brainstorm and classify factors affecting well-being and 
[health, 
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ACTIVITY SHEET B-1: LIFELINE EXERCISE 



example 




20 30 40 50 60 70 80 



CAREER PATH LIFELINE 

1. State and/or draw in any events that may occur m your 
career path. 

2. Add in alt highs and lows that may be encountered 

3. Keep in mind your interests, abilities and long-term goals. 




WELL-BEING LIFELINE 

1 State and/or diaw on the well-being lifeline, events which 
may occur that relate to each of the following: 
psychological, intellectual, social, spiritual, physical, 
ei .'ironmental, cultural/ethnic, societal (Use different 
colours to indicate various components, and a very wavy 
line to indicate problem times.) 

2. Add any highs or lows that may be encountered. 

3. Keep in mind: 

• family or genetic characteristics and history 
» goals and expectations of well-being. 

As you develop this project ask yourself the following three 
questions: 

1. What is well-being? 

2. Why is the idea of well-being important to me? 

3. How can I maintain and improve my well-being? 
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SUGGESTED AC 

Purpose (Curriculum Correlation) 

Nature of Well-being and Healthy Lifestyle 

recognizes the various aspects of well-being 

recognizes the interdependence of the various aspects of 
well-being and healthy lifestyle. 

Factors Affecting Personal Well-Being 

builds awareness of health concerns that are relevant tn 
society. 

Materials: cartoon stnps from newspaper 
Procedure 

1 . Cut the cartoon page out of a newspaper. 

2. Ask students to work in pairs and read the cartoons. Ask 
them to identify all of the cartoons that discuss some health 
related issue. 

3. Ask students to find one or two words to describe the 
health issue, for example, the issue in the cartoon is dieting 
or emotions. 

4. Usin,-' the words found in step No. 3, categorize the 
cartoons related to aspects of health under the following 
headings: 

physical, psychological lomotional, mental), 
environmental, social, intellectual, cultural/ethnic 

Note: the cartoons may also be correlated or classified 
according to Maslow's Hierarchical Needs . 
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5. Discuss the following concepts: 

• Using a tally system or graph, collate the information to 
see how many cartoons fit each heading. Which health 
issue is discussed the most? Why? 

• Conceal the newspaper date and ask students if they can 
identify the possible time of the year in which the page 
was printed (i.e., before Christmas, during fitness week, 
during nutrition month. New Year's Eve, etc). Discuss 
these issues of health and well-being and what brings 
them to the forefront of our thinking (i.e., nutrition 
month; the guilt people feel about the need for dieting). 

• Why do health issues consume a large part of our daily 
conversations? Does this reflect our values in North 
America? What might the underlying message be about 
our society (health and lifestyle are related)? 

• What other information relevant to people's health and 
well-being was discovered? 

• Using one cartoon, analyze and speculate on the 
cartoonist's possible underlying motives for the message. 

« Select one cartoonist and collect a series of his or her 
cartoons. Analyze what the cartoonist's overall 
perspective of well-being might be. 

• How and why is humour used to discuss health and well- 
being? What effect does laughter have on our well- 
being? Which emotions come into play most often (e.g., 
guilt, anger, stress, concern, love)'> 

Draw a cartoon, write a poem, or prepare a bulletin board 
collage that defines quality of lifestyle or expk^jns your or 
the cartoonist's perspective on health and well-being. 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITY B-4: DRINKING AND DRIVING 



Purpose (Curriculum Correlation) 

Factors Affecting Personal Well-Being 

builds awareness of health concerns that are prevalent m 
society. 

Materials: Activity Sheet B-4. What Do You Know About 
Drug Use? 

Time: 40 minutes 

Procedure 

1 . Have students individually complete the activity sheet. 

2. Have them form small groups and reach a concensus on 
each question Read out one question at a time and have 
each small group 'catv? their answer and give a reason for 
It. Then read out the next question. 

3. Provide the correct answer. 

4. Have each group select one question that they did not 
know, have them research it in a little more detail, and 
then present it to the class. 

ANSWER KEY: 

1. (b) According to an AADAC survey, less than 47% of 
youths from age 12 to 17 drink This number has declined 
m the past several years. 

Scoring: a) 2 points, b) 3 points, c) 1 point 

2. (b) "Average" teens have their first drink of alcohol at age 
12.7 years. There has been a gradual increase since 1981 
when the average age was 12.1 years. 

Scoring: a) 2 points, b) 3 points, c) 2 points 



3. (c) Most often teens have their first drink with their 
parents (60%). Wine is the most popular beverage for 
first-time use. Later, teenage drinking most often takes 
place at parties, with no parents present. 
Scoring, a) 1 point, b) 2 points, c) 3 points 

4 (b) Fifty-one percent of teens surveyed use alcohol for the 
same reason adults do - to relax and have a good lime 
Twenty-eight percent give as their reason "to be part of 
the group". For teens, alcohol or drug use is also part of 
the challenge of becoming independent. They like to 
experiment and are lured by the appeal of doing 
something forbidden. 

Scoring: a) 1 point, b) 3 points, c) 2 points, d) 1 point 

5. (a) and (b) There are many theories on why people abuse 
alcohol or drugs. These are only a few of the possible 
reasons. Addictions counsellors have found that (a) and 
(b) are especially significant. 

Teens, along with adults, are more likely to have problems 
with alcohol or drugs if they lack the confidence and living 
skills to deal with the stresses of life A person with low 
self-esteem may attempt to cover up inferior feelings 
through drug use. 

Strong feelings of loneliness are common m many of those 
receiving treatment for alcohol and drug addiction, A 
family history of drug or a'cohol abuse can be a 
contributing factor 

Scoring, a) 3 points, b) 3 points, c) 2 points, d) 2 points 
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6. (b) The decline in smoking is due to a reduction among 
adults rather than a reduction in the number of young 
people smoking. Twenty-four percent of the teens 
surveyed in the 1986 Gallup poll reported that they smoke 
daily. 

Even though the social acceptability of smoking is at an all- 
time loW| more young women are smoking than ever 
before. Tobacco advertising aimed at young women, and 
the desire to reduce appetite, may be contributing to this 
increase. 

7. (a) AADAC's survey found that only 2% of Alberta teens 
regularly use marijuana. Of this group, 80% are 16 or 
older. 

Scoring: a) 3 points, b) 2 points, c) 1 point 

8. (d) Parents tend to worry more about marijuana use, even 
though alcohol abuse creates far more problems A survey 
of teens found that 46% were too busy with other 
interests to use .-narijuana. Others didn't like its effects 
and some didn't w :nt to use it because of possible health 
damage. Only 10 '4 gave (c) "their parents would be 
upset" as the reason for not using marijuana. 

Scoring: a) 2 points, b) 2 points, c) 1 point d) 3 points 

9. (a) Drugs such as LSD or PCP are used by a very small 
minority of teens (4%) and even that number seems to be 
declining. 

Scoring: a) 3 points, b) 2 points, c) 1 point 

10 (c) In a 1985 AADAC survey, only 2% of teens had used 
cocaine, compared with 4% in 1981 
Scoring: a) 3 points, b) 2 points, c) 1 point 



11. (c) All answers are correct. But the major problem is 
considered to be missed opportunity for personal 
development. If people at any age spend too much time 
intoxicated, they miss out on important opportunities to 
grow and develop skills. In order to stay in control of our 
lives, it h important to avoid reliance on alcohol and other 
drugs for recreation and emotional comfort. 
Scoring, a) 2 points, b) 2 points, c) 3 points, d) 2 points 

12 (a) it Is a common misconception that a person has to be 
staggering drunk for driving to be impaired Impairment 
depends on many factors. The only responsible decision is 
not to drive if you have had anything to drink. Teens are 
especially at risk because they have limited experience 
both in drinking and in driving. 
Scoring: a) 3 points, b) 1 point, c) 0 points, d) 0 points 

13. (a) According to an AADAC survey. 77% of teens generally 
believe that what they do now will affect them later In 
addition, they feel that hard work will lead to later 
benefits 

Scoring: a) 3 points, b) 2 points, c) 1 point 

14 (a) A national survey by Dr Bibby showed about the same 
number of teens (35%) as adults (31%) are deeply 
bothered by loneliness - a troublesome finding 
considering the great value teens place on relationships 
Teens sometimes feel that others don't care and "you've 
got to go it alone". 

Scoring: a) 1 point, b) 1 point, c) 3 points 

15. (a) Other than hangovers, problems with parents and 
family are seen as the most significant consequence of 
teen drinking. Few have problems with the police, and 
this number fell by half between 1981 and 1983 
Scoring: a) 3 points, b) 2 points, c) 1 point, d) 0 points 
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ACTIVITY SHEET B-4: WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT DRUG USE? 



Discussion Questions'' 

1. How many Alberta teens drmk"^ 

a) 0-40% 

b) 40-60% 

c) More than 60% 



How old are most people when they have ^heir first drink 
of alcohoP 

a) 9- 10 years old 

b) 12-13 years o!d 

c) 15-16 years old 



Where do most teens have their first dnnk'^ 

a) Secretty, wrth a fnend 

b) At a party, with other teens 

c) With their parents 



What do teens give as their mam reason for drinking'' 

a) They're cunous 

b) They want to have a good time and feel relaxed 

c) Friends or family are pressuring them to try 

d) They v/ant to show they're independent 



Why do people abuse alcohol or drugs'' 

a) They don't have the skills to cope with stress 

b) They feel Lnely and ahenated 

c) They want to escape from their problems 

d) Drug or alcohol abuse runs in their ^jmily 



The good news is that Canadians are smoking less 
According to a recent Gallup poll, which group has not 
shown this decline"' 

a) Moles, ages 20-24 

b) Teens, ages 12-17 

c) Males, ages 45-64 



7 How many Alberta teens use martjuana frequently'' 



a) Less than S% 

b) 10 to 15% 

c) 20 to 35% 



What IS the biggest reason teens give for not smoking 
marijuana'' 

a) They don't like it 

b) It might harm their health 

c) Their parents would be upset 

d) They have better things to do 



How many Aioerta teens have ever used hallucinogens 
such as LSD"' 

a) Less than 5% 

b) 10 to 15% 

c) 20 to 25% 
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How many Alberta teens have ever used cocaine? 

a) Less than 5% 

b) 10tol5% 

c) 20 to 25% 



What is the major problem that happens to a person who 
abuses alcohol or drugs? 

a) Increased risk of accidents 

b) Health 

c) Missed opportunities for personal development 

d) Conflict with family and ^riends 



It is irresponsible to drive if you have had: 

a) anything to drink 

b) more than one drink in an evening 

c) more than two drinks in an evening 

d) more than three drinks in an evening 

How many teens feel that what they do now will affect 
them later? 

a) 77% 

b) 56% 

c) 35% 



14. Loneliness plays a part in many problems, including 
alcohol and drug abuse. From a recent survey on 
loneliness, which of the following was found to be true? 

a) Teens are more lonely than adults 

b) Adults are more lonely than teens 

c) About the same number of adults as teens 

are lonely 



1 5. Apart from hangovers, what consequences do teens most 
frequently report as a result of drinking? 

a) Problems with parents and family 

b) Problems with friends 

c) Problems with the law 

d) No problems 
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SUB-THEME 1: NATURE OF WELL-BEING AND HEALTHY 
LIFESTYLE 

• Develop a definition of well-being for class usage. 

• Brainstorm all the things that make students feel well and 
thon categorize them as psychological, social, physical, and 
so on. Cartoons can be used for this exercise. 

• Class collage or mural of all images of well-being for young 
people. 

• Case studies of well-being of high profile people. 

• Discuss correlation between life insurance rates and 
lifestyles. 

• Use a self-inventory to determine wellness. 
lOP 

[Rate: always, sometimes, never 



• For one week, students monitor TV commercials for 
concerns about health and grooming. List ads. 

SUB-THEME 2: FACTORS AFFECTING PERSONAL WELL-BEING 

• Students brainstorm (small group activity) what a healthy 
lifestyle means to them now; i.e., money, friends, feelings 
of acceptance, status symbols (cars, horse), dates, freedom, 
clothes, body image, rtjreation, ^amily, part-time jobs, etc., 
(use flip charts). 

• Students brainstorm (small group activity) what a healthy 
lifestyle might be for them in the next five or ten years; i.e., 
security, job/income, friends, food, clothing, shelter, vehicle, 
intimate relationships, leisure activities, traditions and 
rituals, family, etc., (use flip charts). 

2;]0 



ACTIVITIES 

Group research project on issues related to well-bemg 
(examples: cigarette smoke; drinking and driving; seat 
belts; employment/unemployment; leading causes of death 
- suicides, traffic fatalities; fitness; eating/diet disorders; 
age of consent; noise pollution; leaded'unleaded gas; drug 
use/abuse; peer pressure, etc.). 

Research stress factors in their chosen occupational field 
through job shadowing, interviews, questionnaires, surveys. 

Students (individually or in small groups) can research issues 
that affected lifestyles in the past, present, and future, then 
report back to the rest of the class. For example. 

Past - venereal disease 

- bubonic plague 

- leprosy 

- malnutrition 

- diseases (smallpox, polio, etc.) 

Present - nuclear issue (Chernobyl) 

- AIDS, Herpes- STD's 

- immunization/resistance 

- research and analyze current folk heroes' 
lifestyles and well-being 

Future - allergies 

- environment 

- chronic diseases 

- nuclear issue 

- sports injuries 

- technology - empio /ment/unemployment 

- leisure time 

- work ethic 

- health in the future: 

- ethical issues (euthanasia) 
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• Plan a follow-up activity (action); i.e., debate, 
school/community display, reports, school meeting, letters 
to editors, M.LA./ political lobbying. 

• Organize an awareness day for the school. 

o Contact various community services - interview, research 
skills,1etters, displays. 

• Have students identify ten risk behaviours. Refer to the 
statement, "Some risk behaviours are more harmful than 
others." Have students rank order the risk behaviours, 
beginning with the one that is most harmful. 

SUB-THEME 3: MAINTAINING AND ENHANCING PERSONAL 
WELL-BEING 



• Students write an analysis of their own state of well-being. 

• Students contrast the responsibility for health as a applies 
to different ages. Explain that parents are responsible for 
the health of their children during their infancy. As children 
grow older, parents g.ve them health responsibilities 
Explain that by the time students reach high school, they 
have assumed most of the responsibility for their own 
health- Have students identify some of {[,ese 
responsibilities. 

• Have students list typical difficulties that teenagers have. 
Share their ideas and list them on the chalkboard. Ask 
students which problems are most easy to resolve and which 
problems require help. Students are often reassured when 
they learn that other students their age encounter similar 
difficulties. 

© Discuss ways to assess personal health behaviour. 
Emphasize how difficult it is for most people to appraise 
themselves. Design a form that students could carry with 
them for a day. At each 30-minute interval, have them 
write down a brief statement about how they felt over the 
past 30 minutes Use these records as a way of motivating 
students to look closely at themselves and their behaviour. 
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• Select a situation that is regarded as stressful by the 
students. Divide the class into groups and ask them to 
examine healthy and unhealthy ways of coping with he 
situation. 

lOP 

[Alternative: monitor a personal health habit (exercise, 
\smoking/junk food consumption). 



• Many professional and community health organizations 
have health assessments of different types. Have students 
call or write these organizations to obtain any copies of 
health appraisals that might be available. 

• Have students interview a person over age 50. What health 
problems were most prevalent in their childhood? If 
possible, have students interview a person over age 70. 
What health problems were most prevalent in their 
childhood? Discuss today's health problems. Compare your 
ideas to those learned during the two interviews. 

0 Divide the class into small groups. Have each group develop 
a short skit tUl^d, "Health in the Year 2000". 

/OP 

[Alternative: discuss possible future health problems 
Upersonal, community, provincial, national, global). \ 



SUB-THEME 4: CHOICES AND CHALLENGES FOR IMPROVING 
PERSONA- WELL-BEING 

o Students list ten strategies that they could adopt to improve 
their well-being. In pairs, have students share and discuss 
their lists. 

© Have students develop a long-range action plan for 
maintaining and improving their well-being. This can be 
done individually, in pairs, or in small groups. 

top 

: Use the decision-making model (Theme A). Student develops' " 
\a health behaviour contract. \ 
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SAMPLE EVALUA" 



Type: Project (Level Approach) 
Instructions 

1. You are to select one health concern that is of interest to 
you. It may be one that has been discussed in c'ass or is of 
current interest. 

2. You must then determine at which level you wish to work. 
The higher the level, the higher the mark you will receive. 

3. Meet with the teacher to discuss your project and establish 
what ' "^vel you plan to achieve. 

Level One : 30 marks 

a. Research the selected health concern Determine the 
extent of the problem within the community, Alberta, 
Canada. Provide some information on the concern - who 
IS affected (young, old), the ways in which they are 
affected (mentally, physically, emotionally). 

b. Research what community services are available to assess 
this health concern and what resources are available to 
assist (rehabilitation, support, self-help) 

c. Identify and/or suggest some strategies that could be used 
to improve well-being in relation to this concern. 

d. Develop a personal action plan that would help to 
improve your well-being in relationship to this concern. 

Level Two : 40 marks 

a. Complete all of Level One. 

b. Design a poster to promote this health concern. 
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Level Three : 50 marks 

a. Complete all of Levels One and Tv/o 

b. Plan and organize a day to promote awareness of this 
health concern at this school. This may involve a campaign 
(Quit Smoking for a Day), inviting in a guest speaker, 
having a debate, a panel discussion, and so on 

Your mark will be based on: 

30% - complete and accurate information 

10% - ideas that are developed in an organized manner 

15% - materials such as charts, graphs, pictures, models, 
photographs and drawings to support or illustrate 
the information in your project 

10% - indications that you have done research that is 
current and has been referenced 

10% - originality of content, creativity and method of 
presentation. 

10% - attractiveness, neatness ana visual impact 

15% - y^ ur personal action plan. 

lOP 

[Lij^'el approa ^ may not be suitable for all lOP students. An 1 

\jiitemative would be tonnake this a project for small groups. ! 

\Evalua te group projects, I 
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SAMPLE 



1. What is stress? 

2. What are the advantages of positive stress? 

3. How does negative stress differ from positive stress? 

4. What is one source of positive stress for the average high 
school student (challenge to achieve, competition)? How 
does it help the student? 

5. How does your body tell the difference between positive 
and negative stress? 

6. What are two minor hassles in your day? How can you 
avoid them'> 

7. What is one major change that is going to occur in your 
life ir the next three years? How can you control the 
amount of stress you will have at that time? 

8. What can be done about "feeling helpless"? 

9. List three relaxation techniques. Which one would work 
best for you? Why? 

10. What are the two steps in creating or developing a 
positive attitude? 

n. What effect does smoking, using drugs and drinking 
alcohol have on stress? 

12. Why do people use smoking, drugs and alcohol to try to 
control negative stress? 

13. Write four goals for yourself, one in each of the areas of 
I'fe (physical, emotional, social, spiritual) for developing a 
positive lifestyle. 

14. Expand on one of the goals written in response to the 
above« Exactly what steps (action plan; would you take to 
reach this goal? List three steps that you could take in the 
next two days, and two steps that you could take over the 
next week, to help you to ''each your goal. 
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lOP 

^Students maybe allowed some choice re questions to be 
\answered. It is suggested that numbers 13and14be 
required. Students may select any 5 of the remaining 
^.questions (1 to 12) to answer. 



lOP 

[Evaluation Suggestions: Modifications and Alternatives 

1 1. Use 'beforehand 'after' personal inventories re alcohol, 
: tobacco, drug abuse, etc, (See AADAC materials.) 
I Record major changes in journals. 

'.2. It is suggested that students should return to theme 
! plans and determine how well their issues were 
! addressed and where they are in relation to these 
I issues. Students record these observations in their 
journals. 

13. Evaluate projQcti, completed during theme. 

'4. Students evaluate group interaction through use of 
checklists. 

j5. With modifications (as indicated in ti^e box at the top 
j ofthisnage), the ev.t^uative instt um^nts on page 11"" 
' are appropriate. 
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THEME C: RELATIONSHIPS 



RATIONALE 

• Interpersonal relationships affect most aspects of life 

• Interpersonal relationships are developed and enhanced 
through: 

- an awareness of self and others 

- effective decision-making and communication skills. 

• Relationships satisfy a variety of personal needs 

• Interpersonal relationships change throughout the life 
stages. 



THEME OBJECTIVES 

The student: 

1 identifit> and explores the interaction that occurs wilhm 
and between relationships 

2 identifies expectations and commitments involved in 
various relationships 

3 explores issues withm relationships and develops skills to 
adapt to required changes 

4 develops those skills, attitudes and behaviours that 
promote effective relationships 

5 recognizes that with increased knowledge of Significant 
others, one is likely to improve the quality of one's 
relationships 



TEACHER BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

In a 1984 survey of teenag^»rs from across Canada, it was 
determined they "receive their greatest amount of 
enjoyment from two areas, relationships and music In 
particular, the relationships that were most important to 
students were friendships 

In this theme, while the primary focus is the relationships in 
which students are involved, attention is paid to relationships 
that may be important in the immediate future 

In the Junior Hig\ Health and Personal Life Skills Program, 
students explore two very specific types of relationships - 
those with the family and those with peers As students 
develop nnd mature, it is important that they broaden their 
perspective to include a variety of relationships and begm to 
explore the similarities and differei ces in tliese in an attempt 
to expand the knowledge and $ki!H necessary for developing 
nr.ore positive relationships 

Students also need to consider the impact of one relationship 
upon another (e g . pari iime work relationship, family 
relatTonships) and how these interrelate and affect one's 
lifesty'e. or vice versa 

In this theme, teachers should be particularly sensitive to 
individual students, as many may huve unhappy or unstable 
relationships that are difficult for th^rn to discuss 

lOP 

I I 

I See page 76, item 12 for student involvement in theme ; 
' planning. ; 
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OVERVIEW OFTHEMEC: RbLATIONSHIPS 

Sub-Theme 1: Understanding Relationships 

Students will identify a variety of relationships in which they 
are currently involved. Through comparing and contrasting 
these, they will develop an awareness of the many 
components of relationships and the manner in which these 
interrelate. 

Sub-Theme 2: Recognizing Commitments and Expectations 

Students will examine their present relationships m terms of 
the roles they assume and the roles they would like to assume. 
By considering their commitments and expectations, students 
will recognize that any relationship carries with it not only 
rights, but responsibilities. 

Sub-Theme 3: Developing, Maintaini^^g and Enhancing 
Stable and Satisfying Relationships 

Students will c.=iin und«?rstanding of the way in which 
relationships affect their lives. They will have the opportunity 
to practise skills to maintain these relationships 

Sub-Theme 4: Dealing With Grief and Loss 

Students will recognize that all relationships are subject to 
continuous change and must inevitably end when life is over 
A understanding of how to deal with grief and loss, and the 
recognition that loss results from a variety of factors 
(unemployment, moving, death, break-up), will help students 
to cope with such changes. 

Sub-Theme 5: Choices and Challenges 

Students throughout this theme will probably have 
considered many issues that are particularly relevant and 
important to them. Once these issues have been identified, 
they can 'explore one or two of them in greater detail and 
develop strategies for dealing with them. This may involve a 
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project (research work that would incorporate other themes) 
or even involve a simulation such as a marriage contract 



ENRICHMENT 

• liave students ef^ablish a peer support group within 
the class. 

o Research legal rights and responsibilities within a 
specific relationship. 

• Develop a video on one aspect/way of enhancing a 
relationship (e.g., improving listening skills), 

• Do a book report on one of Elizabeth Kubler-Ross' 
books on the grief and loss process 



INTEGRATION 

Specific relationships (e g , employee-employer in the "Wor\d 
of Work") can be examined in further detail. Also, the skills 
developed in the sub-theme Developing, Maintaining and 
Enhancing Stable and Satisfying Relationships, are reinforced 
in Enhancing Well-Bemg, Job Maintenance and Lifestyle 
Choices 



PREVIOUS STUDY 

With respect to relationships, the Junior High Health and 
Personal Life Skills Program primarfly deals with the 
relationship of the individual (teen) to the family (parents), 

lOP 

I t 

; Some of the learning expectations and topics have been 

; addressed in lOP courses, ; 

> • I 



Theme C: Relationships 



SUB-THEME 1 : UNDERSTANDING RELATIONSHIPS 



ESTIMATED TIME: 2 HOURS 



LEARNING EXPECTATIONS 


LEARNING PROCESS 


RESOURCE CORRELATION 


NOTES 


The student: 








identifies and compares vartous types of relationships 
personal: 

- significant others 

- groups 


U/i comparing and 
contrasting, classifying, 
responding 


Reaching Out (Chapter 1} 
Seventeen Gomg On Nowhere 
(Vfdeo) 
TRM C-1 


parents, elders, employers, teachers, friends. 
Siblings 

class peers, lobbies 


impersonal: 






cars, clothes, mass media, computers 


- environment 
" material goods 








recognizes that personal relationships involve /arying degrees 
of dependence and independence 


U comparing and 
contrasting, summdriZing 


TRMC-1 




- parent/chitd 

- fnend/^r ^nd 

- teacher'STudent 

- employer/employee 









R = Recall, U = Understandmg, i = involvement, S = Synthesis 



TEACHER NOTES: 
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SUB-THEME 2: RECOGNIZING COMMITMENTS AND EXPECTATIONS 



ESTIMATED ^IME: 2 HOURS 



LEARNING EXPECTATIONS 


LEARNING PROCESS 


RESOURCE CORRELATION 


NOTF^i 


The*;tudent: 








recognizes that different levels of intimacy will evolve from 


U comparing and 


Reaching Out (Chapters 2, 3) 




varying levels of commitment and expectation. 


contrasting, predicting 


TRM C-1, C-3 




physical 








_ social 








mental 








efPOtional 








explores how personal and lifestyle need^ can be met withm 


l/U responding, comparina 


TRM C-3 




stable and satisfying relationships' 


and contrasting, 
preferring and «alumg 






physical - financial 








social - inteMectual 








- emotional - spiritual 








recognizes the «'<jriety of roles th<jt can be assumed wiinm a (ife 
cycle 


U recalling, comparing 
and contrasting 




personal contracts {eg, marriage 
licence applicauon) 
verbal agreements 


assesses the influence of stereotyping on relationships gender. 


U/l observing, predicting 


TRM C-2 


w*Ms 


age, culture, rc»e expectations 


tOmpaiing and 
contrasting, emphat^izmg 






recognizes the legal rights and responsibilities of mdividuafs 


R recalling, listing 


employment Standards 




Wfthm relationships 




Regulations {Excerpts from The 
Employment Standards Act) 
TRM C-3 





R ■= RecaM; U = Understanding; i = involvement; S = 'Othesis 
TEACHER NOTES: 



O 4 - 



.3 
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Z£ 

SUB-THEME 3: DEVELOPING, MAINTAINING AND ENHANCING STABLE AND 

SATISFYING RELATIONSHIPS ESTIMATED TIME: 3 HOURS I 



LEARNING EXPECTATIONS 


LEARNING PROCESS 


RESOURCE CORRELATION 


NOTES 


The student; 








recognizes that all relationships continually change 


U comparing and 
contrasting, observing 


Seventeen Going On Nowhere 
(Video) 




identifies ways in which relationships are developed, 
maintained, and enhanced at various stages of the life cycle 
and across age groups 

recognizes the effects of conflict and stress on relationships 


U reasoning 

l/U recalling, comparing 
and contrasting 


Reaching Out (chapters 8-1 2) 
Seventeen Going On Nowhere 
(Video) 
TRM C-4 

Me, My Frn*nds and Our Booze 

(Video) 

TRM C-5 


positive and negati»'e (winning a lottery, 
scholdiship, ending a friendship, moving out, 
death) 


app 'es skills for constructively resolving conflict and stress 


S applying 


TRM C-5 




identifies strategies to enhar ce relationships 


U summarizing 






recognizes that some problc-os within relationships may not 
necessarily be resolved at a particular time 


U reasoning, V y»P9 


Reaching Out (Chapters 9-1 1) 
Reaching Out (Chapters 3-8) 





R = Recal ; U = Understandmg; \ = Involvement; S = Synthesis 
TEACHER NOTES: 
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SUB-THEME 4: DEALING WITH GRIEF AND LOSS 



ESTIMATED TIME: 2 HOURS 



LEARNING EXPECTATIONS 


LEARNING PROCESS 


RESOURCE CORRELATION 


NOTES 


The student' 

recognizes how individuals deal with the grief and loss process 
identifies skilis Jva'»rig with change, gnef and loss 


U recalling, Surrmnarizing 

1 listing, deciding, 
gc "^eratmg 


TRM C-6 
TRM C-6 





R = RecaM, U = Understanding, ? = invotvement. S - Synthesis 
TEACHER NOTES: 
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SUB-THEMES: CHOICES AND CHALLENGES 



ESTIMATED TIME: 2 HOURS 



LEARNING EXPECTATIONS 


LEAWMNG PROCESS 


RESOURCPrORRELATION 


NOTES 


identifies and exptores stgn f^cdnt issu*?s that evolve v-* thin 
relationships 

identifiers a personal relationship network that supports 
personal n^^eds, goafs ar^d r*?sponsibiiitJ*?s 

I prt^pares an action pfar^ fur d*?v*?foping, *?rihancing, or *?ndtng 
1 a rt^Jationship 


U/l recaUing, prt*ft?rring 
and valurng, summanzmg 

R'S observirjg, gent^rataig 
S gt?nt?fating, cn?atjng 


Me, My Friends and Ouf Bouze 
(Vid*?u) 

S*?vef^tet*n Ciutr^g on ^'^ 'h»^ri- 
1 


birth, dtfath, divorct:'. sujudt.* urif rrtplMyment 



R = RecaU; 0 - Undor;;anding, • = fnvotvemer^t, S =■ Syr^thesis 
TEACHER NOTES: 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITY C-1 : DEFINING KOW 
Purpose (CurriculUiTi CorrelaMon) 

Understanding Relationships 

identifies and compares various types of relationships 
personal, 

- significant others 

- groups 

impersonal' 

- environment 

- material good$ 

recognizes that personal relationships involve varying degrees 
of dependence and independence 

- parent/child 

- triendifriend 

- teacheilstudent 

- employer/employee 

Recognizing Commitments and Expectations 

explores how personal and lifestyle needs can be met withm 
stable and satisfying relationships 

- physical 

- social 

- emotional 

- financial 

- intelle. al 

- spiritual 

Materials: magazines, newspapers, gfue, farge sheets of paper 
Time: 40 minutes and homework 
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ADDRESS NEEDS AND WANTS 



Procedure 

) Divide siudertis ■ tto smatf groups Assign them the tas^ of 
braint,lorming and Itstfng the different types o* relationships 
they are involved tn Hove each group choose a 
spokesperson Allow five to ten minutes for the groups to 
put the Ijst together Ask them to put m order of prtor^^y 
what they see, at ihis ame. as the five most important types 
of reldtioni,hfpi »n tht.^jr lives H^v^ t^ach gruup rt^port the 
results of Its discussion to class Reconi the results on a 
blackboard or on Uirce sh<:*ets ot paper 

2 Asi- groups to look at the fivp types of reUitionships They 
deeded ^-^ere the most mipoMani m the^r lives and to 
identrfy the choice's/decisions they are fac»rg or may face that 
are most characterrstrc of each type 

3 Discuss qualities and characteristics that mai-e a particulate 
relationship posfMve and valuubie 

4 Assign each group the task of ♦tlustratmg a relationship With 
a choice or a decision ^he tflustratton could be presented as 
a coHage. a role play situation, m written form (a story, a 
dialogue, poetry, a newspap »- or magazine report) Each 
group IS responsible for presenting its tllust'atto i to the class 
and responding to concerns and questions from feHow 
students Encourage creativity tn pi'esentatfon format 

5 When alf groups have reported to the class, lead a discusston 
on the needs that are be«ng dealt with m the relationships 
and which were mmally ident fied (nt^ed for security, 
friendship, love, support, etc ) L st the needs on the beard 
Finish the lesson through an overview of all the needs an 
individual may have, and usk for positive ways of meeting 
those needs withm relationships 
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Alternative Procedure 



Maslow's Hierarchy of Needs 



Refer to a theorist, S'ich as Maslow ( Hierarchy of Needs ) and ask 
students to apply the theory to a life situation (real or fantasy). 
Have students select two or three of their current relationships and 
consider what needs are being met in each of them. 

Abraham Maslow developed his hierarchy of needs based on the 
strength of motivation (the condition that causes a person to 
behave in a certain way): 

Maslow labelled the fi.st three 'deficiency needs' because they 
motivave behaviour through a sense that something is lacking. He 
saw the 'emaming needs as growth needs — needs related to tho 
development of the individual personality, which can be attended 
to only^vhen all deficiency r, eos are satisfied. 

1. At the bottom of Maslow's pyramid of needs are basic 
physiological needs such as hunger and thirst 

2. Next up the hierarchy are safety needs such as avoiding pain 
and attack, 

3. The third kind of needs are those of love and belonging, 

4. Next is the need for pnde and self-esteem. 

5. At the top is the need foi self-actualization. This means 
achieving one's full potential. 

lOP 

\ The parenting process and the needs of young children could be 
' discussed in relation to Maslow's hierarchy, ! 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITY C-2: GENDER AND 
RELATIONSHIPS: WHAT'S IMPORTANT 



PurpoSvB (Curriculum Correlation) 

Recognizing Commitments and Expectations 

assesses the influence of stereotyping on relationships, 
gender, age, culture, role expectations. 

Materials: newsprint paper and magic markers 

Time: 20-40 minutes 

Procedure 

Divide students 'nto small groups of the same sex. Ask 
participants to list )n the newsprint th? five most important 
qualities they look for in a male and the fivo most important 
qualities they look for in a female. Have each group select a 
recoroer. The final p-'oducts will be composite lists which may 
be placed on newsorint for class ^^'isplay. 

• What males look for m females 

• What males look for m other males 

• What females look for in ,ales 

o What females look for m other f eniales 

Discussion Points 

1. Do males and femaies have the same standards for 

evaluating males'^ For evaluating females'' 
2 Ho a do males and fema'es differ m their views of what is 

important in the oposite sex? 

3, What seems to be important m relationships with others of 
the same sex'' 

4. How do you account for differences in ths lists? 
Similarities'' 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITY C-3: COMMITMENTS AND 
EXPECTATlOr-S 



Purpose (Curriculum Correlation) 

Recognizing Commitments and Expectations 

recognizes that different levels of intimacy \a/ii1 evohe from 
varying levels of commitment and expectation. 

- physical 

- social 

- mental 

- emotional 

recognizes the legal rights and responsibilities of individuals 
in relationsh*ps: 

- physical - financial 

- social - intellectual 

- emotional - spiritual 

explores how personal and lifestyle needs can be met within 
stable and satisfying relationships. 

Materials: Activity Sheet C-S. Commitments and Expectations 

Time: 30-40 minutes 



Procedure 



Distribute a copy of the activity shset to eac.i student for 
completion After completion, have students break into small 
groups Of pairs to discuss their answers Have small groups/pairs 
report back to the class A composi' • list cojid bo developed by 
the c uss 



lOP 



\A variai.' of this activity is to generate a composite list, as a 
'class, and then have students complete personalize ^eets 
: using the examples (as listed on the board) and their o^^n 
[input. 
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ACTIVITY SHEET G3: COMMITMENTS AND EXPECTATIONS 



Most relationships with others require a commitment. A commitment is a prom:^e, a pledge, or an obligation. Both individuals in a 
relationship are givers and receivers when a commitment is made. 

Instructions- The first column lists the types of relationships in which you might be involved. In the !>econd column name these individuals 
or put an X tf you are not involved in that type of a .elationship. In the third column, hst what you might have to give to make this 
relationship work. List in the fourth column, what you » ^ould expect to receive. Several answers should be listed. 
Table 7-1 



Type 



Parents 



2. Teachers 



3. You nger brother/sister 



4« Part-time employer 



5. Bt^i friend 



Individual 



What You Might Have to Give 



Examples: tinie, ic ^erestjove, 
respect 



What You Would Expect to Receive 



Examples: love, time, concern, 
interest, allowance, clothing, shelter, 
food if I were a child 



6. Teammate 



7. Next -^'>or neighbour 



8 Coach 



9. Per:>on you're dating 



10. Classmate 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITY C-4: KNOWING YOUR PARENTS/GUARDIANS 



Purpose (Curriculum Correlation) 

Developing, Maintaining and Enhancing Stable and Satisfying 
Relationships 

identifies ways ir Vvhsch relationships are developed, 
maintained and enhanced at various stages of the life cycle 
and across age groups. 

Time: 30-40 minutes 

Procedure 

Begm the lesson by discussing with the class the importance of 
getting to know, spending time and commumcattng with, the 
people with whom we are involved m relationships Dfscuss 
"low o^ten ^hmk we know a person, when we real'y don't, or 
how often we say we don't 'ike a person, befc<^e we really get 
to know and understand them 

As an example, ask students how wel! they feel they know tnefr 
parents/guardtans. Following are some possible questions 

1 . What was your mom's fa. -^urae subject at schoo> 
What was your dad's favou^'ite subject ac scho " 

2 Whero did your father take your mother on their first date^ 

3 What was your father's first full-time job"^ What your 
mother's"^ 

4. V hat are two things that make your mother speciaP 

5, What IS your father's full name on his birth ceruficale*^ 
Your mother's full name"^ 



6 Can you name the high school evCh of your parents 
attended*^ 

7 What are two things tha-. make your father speciaP 

8 Where was your father when you were bo^n*^ 

9 What types of actrvUy or responsfbfhty are most 
enjoyable for your mother/your father'^ 

10 at types of activity or responsibih ty are least 
enjoyable for your mother/your father'? 

1 1 What goals do vour parents have for the next five years^ 

12 What would your father/your mother change i their 
present lifestyle if they could"? 

Students could interview parents to attain/validate answers to 
above questions 

Discussion Questions 

1 What did you learn about your parents that you d dn't 
know before"? 

2 Were you surprised i how much/how little you knew 
about your parer^xs"? 

3 What two things might you do m order to know your 
parents a little better"? 

Note: This activity should be modified for those students m the 
class who do not have a niother or father to interview Be sure 
to CO'* .ider se 've questions (e g , Number 8) Anothe*- adult 
to whom th ,dent is close might be interviewed 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITY C-5: RESOLVING CONFLICT 



Purpose (Cf-riculum Correlation) 

Developing, Maintaining and Enhancing Stable and Satisfying 
Relationshir-^ 

recognizes the effect of conflict and stress on relationships 
applies skills for constructively resolving conflict and stress. 

Materials: Activity Sheet c-5: Lesolving Conflict 

Time: 40-60 Minutes 

Procedure 

1. As a homework activity, have students work thr^jgh the 
newspaper and/or magazines and cut out examples of 
conflict situations (between people, groups, organizations, 
governments, etc.). 

2. In class, review these clippings and explain that the cause of 
conflict usually falls mto one of three groups: 

• resources {money items, time, facilities, etc.) 
> psychological needs (friendship, sense of belonging, 
power) 

o value<; (attitudes, differences, beliefs) or any combination 
of these. 



3. Review the situations and determine what group they fall 
into. 

4. Distribute the worksheet and have students complete it 
individually. 

5. In pairs, have them share iheir answers and select one of 
these to role play. 

6 Present to the class. 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITY SHEET C-5; RESOLVING CONFLICT 



CONFLICT 


CAoSE 


POSSIBLE SOLUTION 


1. Your English assignment was due today Ychad,. Dn^pleled three 
days cino. Last night you put it on the kitchen table so you wouldn't 
fofget it. Your younger brother had an early morning hockoy practice 
and picked your assignment up with his things by mistake He goes to 
a different school. You tried to explain it to your teacher but he said "1 
don't want any excuses. You either have it here compl'^ted or not! " 






2. You have been waiting in line for half-an-hour to get into a movie. 
Just as the line starts to move, two girls come up and push (nto the line 
in front of you. 






3. You and ycur brother/sister share a room. You spent the morning 
tidying up and just went own to the kitchen for something to eat 
You return to find your brother's/sister's jacket and books strewn all 
over. 


— 


1 


4» You have already le plans with a friend for Friday night. YJucome 
home and your mom tells you that you have to look after your 
younger broth^'-'-Zsister on that nigh. 






5. You told your friend something and asked him not to say anything to 
anyone. No ^everyone in your class seem.* to know. 






.>65 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITY C-6: DEALING WITH GRIEF 
AND LOSS 

Purpose lurriculum Correlation) 
Dealing with Gnef and Loss 

recognizes how individuals deal with the grief and loss 
process 

identifies skills for dealing with change, grief and loss 
Materials: Activity Sheet C-6: Deahng with Grief ond Loss 
Time: 40 minutes 
Procedure 

1 . Revrew the stages of gnef and loss wKh students 

2 Have them then think of some of their feelings and 
thoughts when they have experienced a break-up of a 
relationshfp - whether it be the end of a boy-girl or a ^nend-^ 
frrend relationship, or loss of a job 

3 Have them, mdfvfdually or m pairs, complete the worksheet 

4 Hovc students share their responses as a class 

5 Have students IfSt some of the resources (persood^ support 
networks, organizations, etc ) that can help people m some 
of ♦hese situo'ions 
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ACTIVITY SHEET G6: DEALING WITH GRIEF AND LOSS 



Instructions 



The following are reactions/statements that might be made by 
a person after the break-up or end of a relationshfp Identify: 



the stage of grief the person »s expertencmg 

a response that you would give to the person if they had 

niade the statement to you 

"That stupid idiot' V\/hat nght does he have to Ure me, 
anyhow"^ Just because f have been (ate to work a few ttm^s 
Hasn't he ever slept \n'> I'd really like to give him a pfece of 
my mmd " 

"Maybe ff ( hadn't been so r icuft, rr\ cm and dad 
would still be together I jus; rilways se - to get them 
fighting - my marks, buying a new shirt, not helping wilh 
things around the house If I had only " 

"Mom just told me we have to move again It doesn't 
matter - [ don't really hke this school Anyhow, maybe she'll 
change her mmd " 



"Everybody's giving me a hard time My parents, my 
teachers, even some of my frtends They say I've been a pam 
ever since I broke up wth Terry But i don't care i ;ust want 
to be left alone 

"1 can't believe it^ My fr«end comes to vtsa me ^or the 
summer I introduce her to the gang, and the next tnmg ! 
know, she's out with them and i am on tne out$^a^=* She's a 
"5al poor excuse for a friend " 

"I just don't want to go out anymore i am sure ^'^i run <nto 
her someplace and she'll be with someone else, ana { just 
couldn't stand it if l can't be wah her I don't want lo be 
with anyone else 

"f sure do mtss Alex - we really .nared a lot of thmgs We 
could talk to each other and we !»ked to do a lot of the same 
thmgs. But I have gotten to know some new 's now and 
they seem to be really nice I have even been 'ed to the 
school dance by one of them *" 

"She'll come back - I know she w<It We've had fights l»l<e 
this before, and we always get back together just waa and 
see'" 
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Theme C Relati ships 



ADDITIONAL SUGGESTED 



SUB-THEME 1: UNDERSTANDING RELATIONSHIPS 

^ Students brainstorm dll relationships in whrch t" y are 
currently involved. List the five most common. List possible 
relationships after graduating, and in five years' time 

« In pairs or small groups, students design a collage to 
represent either (a) the many relationships m v^hich they 
are currently involved, or (b) the relationships that they 
might be involved in m five years* time. Encouraoe sVidents 
to be creative m designing their collage It can be done 
using photographs (their own personal ones) or cutouts 
from magazines or newspapers, advertisements, sketches, 
phrases, captions, drawings, videos, etc Include some 
information on the characteristics of those relationships. 
Once again, this can be presented m a variety of ways. 
(Collages couid be displayed m the classroom, and siudents 
can be asked to give a rating out of ten (10) to each 
collage ) 

o Students complete the unfinished sentence. The group I 
have the most fun v^ith is - 

o In small groups, compare two different relationships 
(student/teacher; chHd/parent) 

o In small groups, suggest, contrast and compare the 
differences between fa'^iiy relatJonships and work 
relationships. 

® Divide class into three groups - students who work 
weekends students who participate m a sports team, and 
those who are involved with community organizations 
Suggest some similarities among those relationslups 

o Respond to quotes on relationships 
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FORTHFMEC: RELATIONSHIPS 



SL'B-THEME 2: RECOGNIZING COMMITMENTS AND 
EXPECTATIONS 

• Guest speakers and/or panel discussions (family planning, 
consumer affairs, etc ) 

• Students draw up a code of ethics or bill of rights for a 
consumer, students' council, part-time worker 

9 Students research what the rights of a pdrt-time/full-t»me 
employee are (i e , minimum wage, discrimination), and the 
responsibilities, 

• Teacher summanzes The Employment Standards Act 



SUB-THEME 3. DEVELOPING, MAINTAINING AND ENHANCING 
STABLE AND SATISFYING RELATIONSHIPS 

• Discuss strategies that contnbute to beginning a fnendshfp 
o Role play scenarios 

® Discuss what is needed to build and Tiaintam a good 
relation '>hip 

• Use decision-makmg processes m problem solving for given 
Situations (Have students present the problems ) 

• ResponJ to hypothetical situations by applying 
'^z. jdgement and decision-making skills 
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SUB-THEME 4: DFAUNG WITH GRIEF AND LOSS 

• Discuss the role of fulfilling last wishes of deceased (e g , 
interment, cremation, probation of will, a- so forth) 

• Write a note of sympathy, design a cf d, discuss the practice 
of making a do '^tion to a charity in memory of the 
deceased. 

• Discuss case studies and role play scenarios related to 
appropriate supportive behaviour. 



SUB-THEME 5: CHOICES AND CHALLENGES 

• Invite guest speakers (>A^omen's shelter, AADAC, marr'age 
counsellor). 

• Students discuss wrth parents/grandparents what changes 
have taken place in relationships (i e , courting, datmg, 
nding buses, dress, curfew) since the sixties. What is the 
forecast for the year 2000'> 

• Identify contractual relationships 
/ , .> 

• Students identify own support system that may be accessed 
in case of emergency 

e Do an assessment of needs at the various life stages 

« Complete a mock wf[f 
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\ Evaluation Suggestions: Mo^' ' cations and Alternatives 

: 1. It is sugge sted that students return to theme plans and 

: deterrDine how well their issues were addressed and 

: where they are at this point in relation to these issues, 

: Stud'^nts record these observations in their journals. 

: 2. izvaluate a TV rdation:>hip in tenns of what students 
; have learned about relationships in this theme. 

; 3. Students do a needs assessment showing where they 
; are now in relation to Maslow's hierarchy: 10 years 
] from new; 30 years from now. Apply Maslow's 
: hierarchy to a task; e.g., a job. 

: 4. Students are asked to use a decision-making model to 
: generate a plan to develop, enhance or terminate a 

relationship. Suggest that they use a real life 

relationship for their plan. 

1 5. Students submit items for end of fheme test. 

; 6. Students evaluate group interaction through use of 
: checklists. 

: 7. With modification, the evaluative instrument (p. 140) is 
! appropriate. It is suggested that the students do any 

four of the six sho** answer q ^^^stions and that the 
I instruction for the esic^ questUi begins: List the five 

stages... 
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SAMPLE EVALUATIOl . RELATIONSHIPS 



PART A: Trueor False (10 marks) 

Indfcate whether the following statements are true or false 

1. A conflict situation can be resolved constructively or 
destructive^*. 

2 It doesn't matter if you don't accept yourself, just as long 
as your parents, friends and teachers do 

3, A person on'y experience^ gnei m a refaUonship when the 
other person dies 

4 Y ou should always assert yourself m any relationship 

5 Close communicatton is important m any relationship 

6 Some relationships never change 

7 One of the most important elements tn a relationship is 
trust 

8 Sel ^-disclosure helps a relationships develop and grow 

9 USfog JUG ^.ng responses improves one's listening skills 

10 ft !sa good idea to act the same way m every conflict 
PARTB: Short Answer (25 marks) 

1 Outline what you consider to be some of the rights and 
responsibHiues of bemg a student (6 marks) 
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2 Compare and controst two of the following relatio-^-hips: 
friend/fnend, parent/child, student/ttacher, ccach/player, 
employer/employee. (8 marks) 

3 Give two examples of how stereotyping has affected some 
of your relationships. (2 marks) 

4 List three examples of ways conflict can bring aLou. 'ome 
positive changes m a relationship (3 marks) 

5 What are three common problems that create stress m a 
relationship"? (3 marks) 

6 What iS the difference between love and infatUotiorP 
(3 marks) 

PARTC: Essay Question (15 marks) 

1 Explain the five stages that a person might go through m 
breaking up with a girlfnend/boyfriend with whom they 
had gone out for the 'ast few years Be sure to identify 
some of the thoughts and feehng that they might have 
(15 marks) 



KEY: PARTA: IT, 2 F; 3 F, 4 F; 5 F, 6 F, 7 T, 8 1; 
9 F; 10 F. 
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THEME D: CAREERS ANDTHE WORLD OF WORK 



RATIONALE 

© Career planning requires: 

- the development of self-awareness and the relating of 
self-knowledge to occupational requirements 

- a knowledge of environmental factors that affect 
individual choice 

- an awareness of how technological chango affects 
individual choice 

- an awareness of how technological change impacts on 
the economy and society 

- effective decision-making skills 

- the ability to assess the match between oneself and 
potential employment options and then to market 
oneself appropriately. 

® Knowledge of the career development process and future 
employment projections can assist the individual to identify 
critical paths and opportunities for career development. 

• Job progression requires skiili* m assessing, si'Oporting and 
inhibiting factors. 

« Extensive (nformation exists thai describes the occupation, 
education and training options that are available. 



THEME OBJECTIVES 

The student: 

1. explores the meaning of viorK and recognize'^ how work 
relates to life 

2 ident»^'es the requirements of a satisfying occupation 
within a personal framework 

3. develops the competencies rtquir for effective career 
planning 

4. examines t' reL-tionship between career planning and 
lifestyle 

5. builds skills in preparing for, obtaining, and advancing m a 
chosen occupational field 

6 develops interpersonal skills that will lead toward positive 
relationships on the job 

7. assesses fundamental rights and responsibilities of 
employees and employers 

8. formulates a persona! career plan 

9 develops skills m coping with change as it impacts on 
personal career plans 
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TEACHER BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

One of the most comir.cn coricerns of high srhool students is 
"What am ! going to do aiter I finish high schooi'^" For them, 
stress can result from uncertainty about what they will do or, 
even if they do know what they want do do, the uncertainty of 
not knowing if they can accomplish their, goal Thi'- stress is 
often accompanied by pressure to d( well at school In 
addition, in today's changing employment market, it felt that 
an individual will have several different jobs throughout his or 
he' lifespan. 

Consequently, students need to understand the career planning 
process and what 'hat means to them now and in the future 
The possibility of rot being able to achieve present career goals 
needs to be considered and alter'native plans of action should 
be available. Changes in the world of work need to be 
recognized ard the possibility of having several career "veers" 
or differen* ^'^'ork arrangements (job shanrio) should also be 
considered. 

Students' lifestyle options, their rek Jonships with others, their 
self-assessment, and level of wellness will be important factors 
in this theme. 

lOP 

••••• • • ••••••• ^ 

I See p. 76, item 12 for student involvement in planning. See 
;p. 145 for theme modifications and suggestions. 



OVERVIEW OF THEME D: CAREERS AND THE WORLD 
OF WORK 

Sub-Theme 1 : Career Planning Process 

This sub-theme reviews the career planning process that has 
been taught in junior high health and emphasizes the broad 
concept of career as the sum total of life's experiences whether 
or not It be paid work, volunteer, parenting, leisure, retirement 
It is important for students to recognize that the ongoing 
process of career planning continues throughout a person*s life 
span. 

ERLC '"^^ 



Students reflect back on their skills, ^ptituc 3S, talents and 
interest^ as well as their lifestyle preference and relate this to 
occupational choice. A personal portfolio will be established as 
well as some action-planning of alternative occupations 

Sub-Theme 2: Personal Career Plaii 

Students will develop a career plan bosed on persona' and 
occupational profiles These p ofiles will incorporate learning 
and self-assessment from previous themes, m particular self- 
management. Students will expand their focus to the variety of 
occupations that they might assume throughout their life span 
The emphasis in junior high career plannjng is to consider 
immediate decisions in regard to course selection, interests, and 
genero! occupation categories Sub-Theme 2 wih expand upon 
this and require students to consider lifestyle p.eferences and 
future options. The rapidly changing world of work vv*!! rcc,uire 
students to be flexible enough to cope with new situations 
Thev will require many skills to thrive within the modern 
wc<'kplace, to overcome the changes, demands and barriers 
they will face 

Sub rhemei': Establishing and Implementing a Career Plan 

Students will have an opportunity to develop job search skills 
and discuss employee interview skills which ihey can apply to 
present and future activities. They will also coiHider those skills 
and attitudes required to retain a job The> will have an 
opportunity to pre|.» ire application forms, letters, resume, 
covering letter-^ and follow-up letters 

Sub-Theme 4: Choices and Challenges 

Students can consider possible alternative occupations and 
develop an action plan to prepare for these They will also have 
an opportunity to begin a career ortfoho 

lOP 

♦ ••••» • n 

[Students are encouraged to apply plans to real worl< ; 
[situations, 

k a 
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PROFESSIONAL READINGS 



® Research the mam reasons for people losing the r jobs 

© Develop a chart that mdicutes past, prese nt and future 

trends m the employment area of your interest 
9 Research adult education courses and loca' community 

courses that might be of assistance to you 
» Collect and summarize newspaper articles thot dea! wth 

job maintenance 

INTEGRATION 

The students may, tn partiCuIa% relate the materta' in the theme 
to: 

^ increased awareness and skfti m dealing vv others, 
developed m the RELATIONSHIPS theme 

2 the importance of hfe/career pSonn ng as a nneans to 
persona! independence 

3 thetr occupational choices and oossfbie a-terna^ ves and 
the reiationshrp to Itfet^yie ore^erences idenuf'ed -n 
tNDEPE^^iDE^^ LIVING 

4 the persona' pro^'-e developed ^ Sf ' ^^-¥A\AG£VtNi^ 
theme 

5 the choice of a career d)rec*'on, aoply^ng aec s^on ^^a^ mg 
sk'Hs to choos. a caree*^ su:tob'e ^o"^ "ne ove-^o" v/e *-be ng 
of the oerson n gef^era! 

PREVIOUS STUDY 

The Junior Htgh Heai'^h and Persona' Life S^- ' 's Proqro^' 
Droy = des a > ,^6 foundation on ^.v^'c^^ ^o b* '!d cj^eer 
av^faren<^':,<, The prog^'am di^^ei^entia^es be^.veen r-n? rarpp^ jot^ 
and occupation ^e^ms reviewed wi^h'n ♦r^e C/^LV) cjrrcu'un^ 
Because some o^ the too cs ihut relo^*^ to rh'S therr^e a'^eeiec^^ve 
n ;un.or high he-j'^h, some diffe-'ences 'n student background 
•^i-^y be evdent 



The learning resources and pro^ess o^^o' readfpgs cued below 
hdve not been evaluated by A'beriu Educ-Jtio > ^or loleruPce 
and understanding The-r 'ist-ng .$ not to oe construed as 
expttCit or {mpltcu departmental aoprovai for use The tit'es are 
provided as a service only, to ussist teachers to tdentify 
potentially useful support materials for rhe ^opKs The 
responsibility to evaluate these resources pr'or to use w th 
students rests with the local junsdicjon 

Alberta Advanced Education 

o uide to Post-Secondary Programs fo*^ 

1 Sjudents vv^Tth Qisabil'ties 

2 Special Education/Rehabi '' iation Personne' , 1986 

Aiberta Career Development and £mp'oyme<*>t 
Alberta's Apprenticeship Pioq'^am , 1984 
Career in.ormaT on Caia-oqu e, ^ 984 -8f 
Easv'to-Read Ca^'eer Planning Guide , "^986 
Exp'ormq Occupat ons 

Guide to Setting Up a Career Resource Cen»<-e . ^985 

' t's About T{me ^o Start "h ,n. pg Aboo' ^'j>u<e, 

^985 

Job Seeke r's Han dbook , 1986 
Occuoationa' ^rc^'ies 

Ooeoinq Doors Keys to CcKoer ^ unn r-n _ - o 3 ? 
^osj'Secondai'V Edu^'ation Pf oqr,r<-)s^ ' 98 S '> 

A'o.erla Consumer and Cc^oorate Afta 
Pub^'cation LiS^ ^986 

C o n s u m e r E d u < c \ o ^ e ' > s . A n A o o ' a ^ e a 

3 h'^ogrriD ^ ;987 



/OP 

r ■ 

]Sub'themes 1, 2, and 3 have been addressed in the Integrated 
: Occupational Program. 
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Theme D Careers and the World of Work 



SUB-THEMc1: CAREER PLANNING PROCESS 



ESTIMATED TIME: 1 HOUR 



LEARNING EXPECTATIONS 


LEARNING PROCESS 


RESOURCE CORRELATION 


NOTES 


The student. 






lOP 


defines the career planning process 

- developing a personal profife 

- exploring the worM of work (occupational 
profife) 

- establishing a personal plan 

- -^plementing the plan 


U hsttng. associating 


TRM D-5 

Self-Assessment (po >.2) 
Career Trends (pp 3,4) 
Career Planning (Video) 


I Review learning expectations I 

! 

benefits, work environment, 
wages 


reviews the concepts of 

- work - occupation 

- |ob - areer planning 

- career - lifestyle planning 


U ^ecallfng, summarizing, 
generating 


TRM 0-1 





R = Recall; U = Understanding, I = involvement; S = Synthesis 
TEACHER NOTES: 
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lOP 

I Theme Modifications and Suggestions 

1 1. The first three student issues in this unit (sub-themes 

r one, two ^nd three) will have been addressed in the 

! Integrated Occupational Prr -^^am. In addition, lOP 

I students may soow b. enterir the world of work. It is 

I recommended that there be a bhift in program emphasis 

I from career piB ling i implementation. It is suggested 

I that ^he CALM teacher confer with the lOP teachers re 

I the specific needs of the students, and then select one 

I (or some combina tion) of the following procedures: 

I (a) review learning expectations in Theme D and use 
' extra time to attend specifically to additional 

I activities designated lOP. 

I (b) review learning expectations :n Theme D and use 
I extra time to attend more fully to learning 

' expectations in Themes A, B, and C. 

• (c) review learning expectations in Theme r and use 
' extra time to include (integrate) some of the content 

J from the optional modules (e.g., Entrepreneurship). 

j A pretest could be used to determine the extent of 

' review/teaching required. 

'2. To implement the practical activities in Choices and 

j Challenges, it is suggested that the community 

j partnerships, as established in the Integrated 

Occupational Program, be accessed through 

consulta tion with lOP s ta ff. 

1 3. Suggested evaluation strategies are outlined on p. 156. 



ERJC 
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Theme D. Careers and the World o 



SUB-THEME 2: PERSONAL CAREER HLAN 



ESTIMATED TIME: SHOUr^S 



LEARNING EXPECTATIONS 

The student' 

• Persona! Profife 

recognizes how aspirations, aptitudes, 
a»* udes and values affect |0b sat*sf actrOn 
a..v career planning 

develops soil's m personal seH assessment 



recognizes the interrelationship of 
occupatfOnaf choice and personal 'tfesty!e 
preferences 

relates sk/ls developed through daWy living to 
career opportunities 



LEARNING PROCESS 



f^ESOURCE CORRELATION 



S assoctattng 



i preferring and valu'ng 



U/S sumnr^arrzing, associat ng 



U'S comparing and 
contrasting, assoc*atmg 



TRM 0-5 
TRfV''D-3,0-4 



Job Seeker sHandbook (pp 4 
^5) 



NOTES 



tOP 



. Review learnmg expectations 



(driver's licence, babysitting, etc ) 



R = Recall, U = " 'nderstandmg, I = fnvolvement, S = Syntheses 
TEACHER NOTES: 



ERLC 
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Theme D: Careers and the World of Work 



SUB-THEME 2: PERSONAL CAREER PLAN (continued) 



ESTIMATED TIME: 5 HOURS 



LEARNING EXPECTATIONS 


LEARNING PROCESS 


RESOURCE CORRELATION 


NOTES 


The student 






lOP 


• Occupational Profile 






\ Review and update occupational ! 
. profile \ 


employs occupational choices, ustng 
informational research sk<!ts 

- educational institutions 

- trammg opportunities 

- occupational entry requirements 

- self-employment, entrepreneurshfp 


R recaNing 


tt'sAbout Time(pp 2 SS) 
Job Seeker's Handbook (pp 
16 22) 

Career Trends (pp 8S 309) 




obtams and interprets information on 
future trends in employment 


H^U ''fcalftr.rj Summarizing, 
predfCt'og 


So You ve left SchooMpp l 
20) 




- technofogfcal 

- soctaf 








explores potent«a' occupattona' opfons 

- empfoyee/employer 
(entreoreneurship) 

- traditrooal/non traditionol 

- part-time/jobsharmg 


R/U recaMing. comparing and 
contrasting 


The Entrepreneur (V*deo) 
(V*deo) 




recognizes that certain groui^^ face 
barriers m the work force 


R'I'U observing, verifying, 
deciding, empathfztng 


TRMD-2 


women youth handicapped, 
cultural minortttes culturaJ 
politrcat reiigtous 


R = Recall, U - Understanding, i = tnvofv^^ment, ' 
TEACHER NOTES: 


> - Syntheb'S 




' -J 
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SUB-THEME 2: PERSONAL CAREER PLAN (continued) 



ESTIMATED TIME. 5 HOURS 



LEARNING EXPECTATIONS 


LEARNING PROCESS 


RESOURCE CORRELATION 


NOTES 


The student. 








• Identifying Alternatives 








identifies two or more career cfosters that 
retlect the personaf profile 


t' predicting 


job Sne^ er s Handboot>- (pp 
' 3) 




relates empfoyment trends to selected 
career clusters 


U predicting 


Caree' Trends (pp S 84) 




recognizes that effective dec .1 making s 
essent>ar tn developing a personal career 
plan 


S assoi*<i:/tg spetu >^ing 




I0f> 


explores available high school courses that 
provide further career preparation 






. extension courses comnrtunity ! 
. culWge courses 

• • 



R = Reca't, U = Understanding, f x involvement, S = Syothes s 
TEACHER NOTES: 
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SUB-THEME 3; ESTABLISHING AND IMPLEMENTING A CAREER 



ESTIMATED TIME. 4 HOURS 



5 



LEARNING EXPECTATIONS 


LEARNING PROCESS 


RtESOURCE CORRELATION 


NOTES 


The student: 






lOP 


• Job Search 






[ Review and update resume ' 

• 


develops and applies 'accessf o' job 
search skills 


U hstmg, summarizing 


TRMD-3 


Identify.ng possibilities, initial 


prepares application foi ms. letters, 
resume, covering letter, fo'low-up 
letter 


S generating, applying 


TRM D-3 


contacts, interviews 
lOP 






] Use Simulated and real interview [ 


obtains information on financial 
assistance for education/ training 


R/S recalling, applying 


Job Seeker's Handbook (pp 
23-63) 

So You've Left School (pp 


! Situations * 


after high school 






* Job Maintenance 




21-35) 

It's About Time (pp 56 60) 


top 


identifies tho legal rights and 
responsibilities of employers and 


R recalling 


TRM D-3 


! See Theme C, p 125 \ 


employees 








identifies the skills, attitudes and 


R/U recalling, reasoning 


TOft 1 n„/i 

1 nivi L/""*! 

Job Seach Information Guide 
(Chapter 9) 




behaviours necessary for positive job 
maintenance 




recognizes the variety of positive 


R/U recalling, comparing and 


Employment Standards 




alternatives to paid employment and the 
impact of those alternatives on 


contrasting 


Protecting Human Rights 
Making It Work (Video) 




occupational opportunity. 








volunteer 








barter 






1 


R = Recall, U = Understanding; 1 = Involvement; ! 


> = Synthesis 







TEACHER NOTES: 
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Theme D: Careers and the World of Work 



SUB-THEME 4: CHOICES AND CHALLENGES 



ESTIMATED TIME: 1 HOUR 



1 CADMIM^ CVDC^TATI /^MC 


1 CADMlM^ DD/^^CCC 

LcAKNINvj rKULtoo 


Kt jUUKV.c LUKKuLA I lUN 


The Student. 






reassesses personal skills, aptitudes, talents 
and interests 


R/l/U recalling, 

comparmg and contrasting, 

deciding 




relates knowledge of personal lifestyle 
preferences to occupational choice 






develops two alternative personal career plans 
for post-secondary education, employment or 
training 


.^S generating, deciding 


Career Trends 


prepares a portfolio to support future career 
activities 


S generating 





NOTES 



jOP 

! Review learning expectations 



lOP 



Explores fit of iift^stylt^ preft^r^nce 
to chos*rn occupatjun'job through 
jOb shddowiny. mentorship 
program, work exp*^rience/study 
program, pdid employment, 
volunteer work 

Applies kngwledgi^'understand- 
mgs of business structures' 
organizations Xu reol world 



R = Recall, u = Understanding, I = Involvement; S = Synthesis 
TEACHER NOTES: 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITY D-1 : TERMINOLOGY 



Purpose (Curriculum Correlation) 

Career Planning Process 
reviews the concepts of 

- work 

- yob 

- occupation 

- career 

- career planning 

- lifestyle planning 

Materials: standard dictionary 
Time: 20-30 minutes 
Procedure 



Have students individually define the concepts mentioned 
above m their own words, giving examples Allow them 10-15 
minutes to complete this task, then form small classroom 
groups and ask each group to decide upon a common definition 
and list of examples for the concepts Have each group report 
Its definitions to the class as a whole and record ideas on large 
sheets of paper or on a blackboard 



lOP 

r ' «. 

lAlternative Activity: Discuss above definitions with class. ; 
\ Activities on p. 156 for sub- theme 1 are appropriate. ; 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITY D-2: SEX-ROLE 



Purpose (Curriculum Correlation) 
Personal Career Phn 

• Occupational Profile 

recognises that certain groups /jce bdiffers m the ivork 
force 

Time: 20mmute^ 
Procedure 

1 Have students form boards of directors' of imaginary 
companies to determine what characteristics they want m 
employees generally Each "board' will post u iistmg of 
these and briefly explam them to the whole class 

2 Form different small groups and have students hst the 
characteristics of m^iie and female workers as depicted by 

n^^dtj (e g , T V , movies, mugazmes), and then ds they 
have experienced them from working themselves, working 
parents, wor^ mg friends and relatives 

3 Discuss m a Jarge class group, any discrepancies there rmgnt 
be between males and females as depicted m the media end 
those in real life, why thes. may exist, and what this mjy 
mean m terms of the ideaf employee characteristics posted 
at the beginning of the lesson 

lOP 

[Alternative Activity: Brainstorm to generate a list of I 
[possible barriers in the workplace. Discuss those barriers ! 
[that are of particular re/evance (e.g., academic skill level, [ 
[attitudes), [ 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITY D-3: JOB SEARCH 
SIMULATION 



Purpose (Curriculum Correlation) 
Personal Career Plan 

• Personal Profile 

# Occupational Profile, 

Establishing and Implementing a Plan 
Time: Five 60-minute periods 

Materials: local newspapers, want ads, CCDO, profiles, 
application forms. 

Procedure 

Students collect local community newspapers, want ads, 
etc., listing jobs available m the community. They then 
create a "job board" (bulletin board), listing all potential 
jobs by occupational grouping, 

2. Students identify resources for obtaining information about 
jobs They then choose two or three jobs and investigate 
the demands and specific information involved m each (i e , 
salary, level of training, noise level, sitting all day, etc ). 

3 Students do an analysis comparing job information with 
their own abilities, training, experience, etc 

4 Students apply for any two jobs— they fill out application 
forms, write covering letters, develop resumes (or personal 
data sheets), apply for social insurance card (if they do not 
have one) Students may wish to fill out different types of 
application forms, complete a card they can carry with them 
containing inforTiation such as S I N , birth date, reference 
names, etc. 

5. Students role play interview process and critically eval 
each other. 

6. Students role play the entire application process (i.e , 
finding a job, dressing appropriately, interviewing; being 
interviewed; obtaining transporta^tion; determining salary, 
gross and net pay; requesting benefits, etc ) 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITY D-4: JOB SATISFACTION 



Purpose (Curriculum Correlation) 

Establishing and Implementing a Career Plan 
© Job Maintenance 

identifies the skills, attitudes and behaviours necessary 
for positive job maintenance 

Time: 60 minutes 
Procedure 

1 Over the course o^ a week while they are watching their 
favourite TV programs, have the students give their 
impressions of' 

- characters' concepts of their job 

- characters' degree of satisfaction with their job 

- what things about this job do they like/dishke'^ 

Alternatively, students can interview a relative, neighbour, 
member of the community or someone already employed m 
a career they are considering 

2 In the classroom, have the students group theiiiselves 
according to the TV programs watched and then discuss the 
responses to the above in their small groups 

3 In addition, have small groups examine these two 
questions. 

- How much IS job satisfaction influenced by the jOD 
Itself^ 

- How much IS job satisfaction influenced by the attitude 
of the person m the job'^ 

4. Debrief as a large group 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITY D-5: CAREER PLANNING PROJECT 



Purpose (Curriculum Correlation) 

Choices and Challenges 



Understanding Knowledge of Decision ^.areer 
Planning Formula, , . . » - 

^ Yourself World of Work Making Planning 



Materials: Activity Sheet 0-S; Career Planning Project 

Procedures 

1. Self'Explorati'on 

- Define your needs and wants (e g , Where do you want to live ^ How much ttme 
will you want to spend at your job^ Will you want to do a lot of travelling or 
preferto stay close to home' how much money will you need'V 

- What are your dreams' 

- What are your lifestyle goals^ 

- Analyze your personal resources - study such thmgs as values, interests, sk»(is, 
and personality (you can study these through observation, testing, and 
experience) 

2. Exploring Occupations and Work Environment 

- Identify the choices (pick several careers that yOu thmk might fulfil your needs 
and wants) 

- Gather information on each possible career (job duties and respons*b»lit»es, work 
relationships, required sk ills, etc ) 

3. Identify Alternatives 

- Evaluate your career choice{s) match your values, interests. ar)d skills wfth the 
career information you've gathered 

- THIS STEP PREPARES YOU TO MAKE A DECISION 

4. Establishing a Personal Plan 

- Make your career deciSion, plan to reach your career goal <you may change your 
goal several times, but it's still ir^portant to make a decis.on and a plan in order 
to have something to work toward) 

- You need to work toward a goal while you are learning more about yourself and 
the world of work If your decision becomes unrealistic or undesirable, you can 
repeat the decision-making process and arrive at a new goal 



5. Implementing a Plan 

- Write down your goals, how you are going to go about 
achieving these goals (action plans), and set a time Ime for 
yourself 

Project to Include 

1 Your essay project should outline your values , l ifestyle 
preferences , and personal resuu ^es (skills, abilities, experience, 
t%terests, special talents, etc ) 

2 Identify at least two career cho ces that you might be interested 
in exploring 

3 Research one or more of these choices 

4 Does this career choice match The v/a!oeS mterests. cid skills that 
you Outlined in number \ ^ 

5 'f you were to pursue th»s career ch»^Ke, what educat<or>af 
tnstn^^t.o.) ould you attend irj Alberta^ Describe some of the 
features of this institution 

6 Make a chart stmttar to the one below and outime some of your 
short-term and long-term pi^ns 





A( Ui>{\ S!, 




1 inish 












<imi\u diton Ifi'ffi ..n i 
























- St*rNJ 1 (»fn|)U'lt'«l 








tJtKXi \(}fnf ,jf)i} U . s 








bi'f)d !i<ias( rif)t u *}u« 








Uufti <inil (( 4' 
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ACTIVITY SHEET D-l 



Category 


Points 


1. Self-Exploration 

- definition of needs and wants 
(e g , place to live, money, 
service to others, etc ) 

- lifestyle preferences 

- personal resources: skills, 
abilities, interests, talents 


no 


2, Exploration of Occupations 
- identify at least two 
uLv.upaiiunai cnutcc^ 




Research One Occupation: 
Experience: duties, 

responsibilities, 

helpful past experiences 


/4 


Abilities' abilities required 
special tools/equipment 
personal qualities 


/4 


Education: how much needod' 
entrance requirements' 
where IS training 
available? 

how long will it take' 
licences, certificates, 
costs' 


/8 


Pay/ starting salary or range, 
benefits or extras, 
possibilities for advancement 


M 


Working Conditions 
where will you work' 
hours' 

full'time seasondi' 

other conditions (e g , noise, 

dust outdoors) 


/6 


Job Possibilities 

what kind of job can you 
expect to start with' 
can you find work m your 
vicinity' 

employment outlook' 


/6 


Other Options: are there similar jobs 
you could consider' 


/2 



Comments 
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CAREER PLANNING PROJECT 



Name: 



Category 


Points 


Comments 


3. Identify Alternatives 

- evaluate your career choice, does 
It match your SKILLS, ABILITIES. 
INTERESTS, TALENTS which you 
outlined in category number one' 

- would It be better to examine 
your second career choice' 


/4 




4. Establishing a Personal Plan 

- career decision at this time, does 
this seem to be a qood career 
choice for YO\J> 

" which educational institution in 
Alberta might you attend' 

- what are the features of this 
institution' 


/6 




5. Implementing a Plan 

- cha't which lists actions, plans, and 
time line for achieving career 
goals 


/lO 




GENERAL MARK: 

- was essay style used (i e , introductton. 
paragraphs, conclusion)' 


10 




- IS presentation of the topic easy for 
the reader to read and understand 
(neat and well written)' 


10 




- effort-did the best possible 
job and used class time effectively 


MO 




- bibliography (a list of at leas THREE 
references is provided at the end of 
the project) 






TOTAL 




noo 
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ADDITIONAL 



SUB-THEME 1: CAREER PLANNING PROCESS 

• Students consider the meaning of work by observing 
various photos. 

• Discuss typical concepts of work. Have students consider 
why some people appear to enjoy work while others dread 
and dislike it. Are these differences due to differences in 
the work or the persons involved? 

SUB-THEME 2: PERSONAL CAREER PLAN 

« Job shadowing, work study, 

• Interview one or more persons involved m an occupation 
of interest. 

SUB-THEME 3: ESTABLISHING AND IMPLEMENTING A CAREER 
PLAN 

• Look at community newspaper want ads for examples of 
some skills/services that are exchanged for others 

• Explore some of the volunteer work that is done in the 
community 

• Interview a volunteer vw'orking m the community 

• Compare the legal rights of employers to those of 20 years 
ago 

o Make a poster that identifies some of the "do's*" and 
"don'ts" of job maintenance or the "ideal employee" 
Encourage humour and creativity. 
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ACTIVITIES 



SUB-THEME 4: CHOICES AND CHALLENGES 

® Brainstorm to identify alternatives (CUSO, volunteensm, 
housework, child rearing), 

o Take a volunteer job for a week 

• Get a part-time job 

« Participate m job shadowing 

• Participate m a mentorship program 
© Participate in work study 

• Employ work-related skills m an entrepreneurial manner - 
eg, lawn mowing, snow removal, babysitting service, 
shopping for seniors 

• Organize an m-school company simulation (e g , Junior 
Achievers, hot dog sales, cra.'t/project sales) 

® investigate the structure/organization of a company in the 
community and, if possible, compare with any simulated 
companies operating m the integrated Occupational 
Program 

lOP 

[Evaluation Suggestions: 

[Students review theme plans and determine how well their ; 
[issues were addressed. Students record these observations [ 
[in their journals. 

[Evaluate updated resume (e,g,, complete or incomplete), [ 
[personal career plan, and the community partnership [ 
[activities. Refer to Integrated Occupational Program [ 
[Information Manual for Administrators, Counsellors, and [ 
[Teachers, and confer with lOP ^staff re evaluation techniques [ 
[ for community partnership programs, ; 
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SAMPLE EVALUATION: JOB SEARCH 



Instructions: Read the statements below. If a statement is correct, write TRUE, if a statement is not correct, write FALSE 



1. Before applying for a job, you should decide if the duties, 
hours, working conditions, and salary are acceptable. 

2. Most jobs that are as/ailable are advertised 

3. One way to find a job is to go to a private employment 
agency. 

4. You should target your resume to the particular job 
duties and requirements. 

5. Some companies have their own employment offices 
where persons can apply 

6 Friends and relatives are not reliable sources of job 
openings 

7 One method of seeking a job is to place an advertisement 
in the newspaper under a heading such as Job Wanted 

8, You should know the minimum wage that applies to you 

9. When a want ad requests that only people with 
experience need apply, you should make up some 
experience 

10. A follow-up lexter after an interview can be used to bring 
up a new idea or point. 



ISee p. 156 for Alternative Evaluation Suggestions 



11 In reporting your education and training m a letter of 
application or in a resume, list your last job first 

12 It IS very important to make on appointment for a job 
interview 

13 Your body oosture while you listen to the interviewer is 
not important 

M You should always ask permission before listing anyone 
as a reference on an application form 

15 You should know as much as possible about a job 
opportunity and the potential employer 

16 It IS a good idea to review your completed application 
before going to an interview 

17 The interviewer will ask questions only about your work 
experience 

18 The person seeking employment may ask questions 
during an interview 

19 You should take a few minutes to think about an 
interview question if asked something you are not sure 
about 

20 It IS desirable to have a social insurance card before 
seeking employment 

JOB SEARCH KEY: 

n T, \2 T, U f, \4 T T. 16 T ^ 7 (: T T .>0 T 
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THEME E: 



RATIONALE 

• Independent living requires that the individual accepts the 
responsibility for: 

- managing available resources 

- making decisions concerning lifestyle alternatives 

• Resource management will: 

- affect the way in which the indwjdual's baSic needs are 
met 

- dete^'mine the level of personal satisfaction that js 
achieved 

- impact society as a whole 

THEME OBJECTIVES 

The student: 

1« develops conscious planning and decision-making skfMs to 
make lifestyle choices that lead to personal sati:>faction 

2 accepts responsibility for the consequences of persona! 
decisions 

3 develops skills and knowledge required to derive optima! 
value from the use of resources 

4 develops Survival skmIs reldied to consumer interact?ons in 
the marketplace 

TEACHER BACKGROUND irJFORMATION 

For many high school students, one of their most immediate 
and important goals is to move away from home Few of these 
students have a realistic concept of the costs and responsibilities 
such a move involves, both financially and emotionally; nor do 
they fully understand what is meant by the term independent 
living. This theme's focus is on independent living, from living 
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LIVING 



in an apartment by oneself to the concept that, independently, 
one IS able to manage and use one's resources; to make 
decisions wisely, and to take respcr.s^biiity for those decisions 
no matter where one lives 

The range of options in the area of independent living should 
be considered in light of career decii^fons, existing relationships, 
lifestyle choices, etc. 

By understanding personal financial management, students are 
better able to determine what they need to live independently 
This can also assist them to reassess their goals for the next few 
years and help clarify the importance of planning how they 
intend to ge* there 

For many students who are planning to marry soon, the 
exploration of the responsibility and challenge of independent 
living IS particularly important and can help them to evaluate 
what career and lifestyle plans they should make 

lOP 

► n 

; See p. 76, item 12 for student involvement in planning. See ; 
Ip. 161 for theme modifications and suggestions. ; 

* 4 

OVERVIEW OF THEME E: INDEPENDENT LIVING 

Sub-theme 1: Lifestyle Choices 

Students identify the resources that are available to them and 
relate these to their identified needs, v^ants and expectations 
They also must consider how these might vary throughout their 
lives 

Sub-Theme 2: Personal Financial Management 

Students will consider the components of a personal financial 
plan m light of their lifestyle choice, career plans and existing 

'60- Theme E: Independent Living 
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relationships. Students are asked to consider current resources, 
effective management of those resources and the sound use of 
money, both now and in the future They will develop persona! 
financial management skills. 

Sub-Theme 3: Choices and Challenges 



Students are asked to formulate present and future goals for 
independent living and to develop an action plan to accomplish 
these goals. 

Many teachers use a simulation or assign a project which 
combines all of the sub-themes Such work can be assigned on 
an individual or group basis and tailored to the needs of their 
particular students. 



ENRICHMENT 



• Research topics of personal interest 

• Select two agencies listed in the Moving Out drrectory and 
fina out more about them 

• Find out what service the Family Financial Counselling Unit 
of Alberta Consumer and Corporate Affairs provides 

• Comple ve a report on an older brother/sister/friend who just 
recently moved out Include problems, supports used and 
costs. At the end, indicate what you have learned from this 

INTEGRATION 



Although all themes interrelate and basic skills are integrated 
throughout, the student may relate the matenal m this theme 
to the: 

1. personal profile developed in ihe SELF-MAMAGEMENT 
theme 

2. application of skills in SELF-MAMAGEMENT (decision 
making) when making choices that lead to independent 
living 

3. increased awareness of present and future lifestyle choices 
developed in the WORLD OF WORK theme 

4 interpersonal relationship concerns developed in the 
RELATIONSHIPS theme. 
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PREVIOUS STUDY 

The Junior High Health and Personal Life Skills Curriculum does 
not address any of the specific learning expectations of this 
theme although it does have students consider lifestyle and 
lifestyle choices m relationship to their other themes 
lOP 

; Theme Modifications and Suggestions: ; 

;7. The financial aspects (Sub-Theme 2) of Independent ; 
; Living, and probably most of the Lifestyle Choices 

; material (Sub-Theme 1) are addressed in the Integrated [ 

! Occupational Program. As in Theme D, it is ! 

; recommended that there be a shift in emphasis from ! 

I planning to implementation, and therefore is suggested I 

; that the CALM teacher confer with the lOP teachers re I 

; the specific needs of the students and select one (or I 

I some combination) of the following procedures: ! 

; (a) review learning expectation ; in Theme E and use I 

I extra time to attend specifically to additional I 
! activities designated. 

(b) review learning expectations in Theme E and use 
' extra time to attend more fully to learning 

• expectations in Themes A, B, and C ! 

(c) review learning expectations in Theme E and use 

• extra time to include (integrate) some of the content * 
I from the optional modules (e.g.. Human Sexuality - ! 
' parenting responsibilities). I 

*A pretest could be used to determine the extent of 

*» review/teaching required. Moving Out and '^ossibly some ^ 

• o^ the material in Strategies for Career and Life • 
« Management mav be used for review rurposes, *• 

j2. Suggested evaluation strategies are outlined on p. 176, ' 
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SUB-THEME: 1 LIFESTYLE CHOICES 



ESTIMATED TIME: 2 HOURS 



LEARNING EXPECTATIONS 

The student- 
recognizes the range of ^ifestyfe chores 

cfari^fes personal values relating to lifestyle 
analyzes sources of lifestyle expectations 

recognizes the impact of parenting on fifestyle chorees 
ciistmguishes between wants and needs 



identifies resources that can be applied to nrteet 
lifestyle choices 



recognizes that a combination of individua? resources 
can be utilized to meet personal needs and wants 



recognizes that the ava«labi^ty of these resources 
vanes throughout the ^fe cycfe 



LEARNING PROCESS 



U comparing or^d 
contrasting 

i valujng 

U su'^martzmg, 
hypothes'zmg 

U.f hypothesizing, 
empathizmg 



U proferrjng and vatutng, 
deciding 



R (iSting 



S associating, imagjzmg 



U predicting hypothesizing 



RESOURCE CORRELATION 



TRrv^E-B 

Moving Out 
TRiV)E-i £-2 



TRM E-2 



Something Borrowed Something 
8Jue (Video) 



R = Recan, u = Understanding, i = Involvement, S •= Synthesis 
TEACHER NOTES: 



NOTES 



iOP 



\ Revif w ^earning exp^^ctat.ons 



rylat.on^hipv matt^f a' assorts 
vaiues, parenting 

lOP 



Moving Out is a good 



resource (Each student 
shuuld havy his hyr own 
personaUopy An 
mstructur s gu«dy 'S 
avajfably 

^tnancjal numan, 
environmental, community 

!0P 



Acqujfedo it yourself skills 
gardening, simple 
maintenance 



T<my enyfgy knowledge Sp^.iis 
and talents finances 
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SUB-THEME 2: PERSONAL FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 



ESTIMATED TIME: 7 HOURS 



LEARNING EXPECTATIONS 


LEARNING PROCESS 


RESOURCE CORRELATION 


NOTES 








lOP 


The student: 






\ Review learning expectations \ 


• Planning 






• • 

• • 


understands gross and net income 


U summarizing comparing 


Moving Out 






and contrasting 


More Than Money 
Consumption and Planning Your 
Spending 








accommodation, parenting 


identtfes the components of a persona! financial 


U classifying 


Moving Out(pp 14 17) 




pian 






relates Iffestyle choice to personal financial pfan 


1 vaUtng. deCld^^g 


Moving Out (pp 14-17) 




records expenses: 


R JiStmg 






- fixed 








- flexible 








- discretionary 








differentiates between saving for irregular annual 


U comparing and 


Moving Out (pp 18) 


lOP 


expenses, saving for major purchases, long-term 
savings and retirement 


contrastmg, classifying 




[MuvmqOut Sudqet planner ! 


prepares a budget 


S Creating 


Moving Out (op 14-17) 





R - Recall, u = Unciefstanatng, i = involvement, S = Synthesis 
TEACHER NOTES 
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SUB.THEME2: PERSONAL FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT (continued) 


ESTIMATED TIME: 7 HOURS 


E 


2 

/ 




LEARNING EXPECTATIONS 


LEARNING PROCESS 


RESOURCE CORRELATION 


NOTES 


The student 












• Financial Instituttons 












recognizes avaifable banking options 


R/U recalling, comparing 


More Than Money Banking 








' types of financial institutions 
- security of investments 


and contrasting 


Services Toaay 
Moving Out 








- types of accounts 












- factors affecting chOiCe of fmanCfal inst»tutior^ 












cJemonstrates effjc»ent banking skills 


R recathng 


More Than Money 








- wrtting cheques 

- recording cheques and deposits 

- reconciling a bank statement 




Consumer Complaints 
Still KiHing Us Softly (Video) 








• Consumer Advocacy 












identify strategies for deafmg with consumer concerns 


U classifying, verifying, 
deciding 


SOS column m Edmonton 
Journal, Market place - CBC TV 









R = Recall, U = Understanding, I = fnvolvement, S ~ Syntheses 



TEACHER NOTES: 
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SUB-THEME 2: PERSONAL FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT(continued) 



ESTIMATED TIME: 7 HOURS 



4, 

V 



LEARNING EXPECTATIONS 


LEARNING PROCESS 


RESOURCE CORRELATION 


NOTES 


The student 








• Credit 








examines the <mp'icdtions us<ng credit 

- ava'MWity and Sources 

- ratfog 

- contracts 

- costs 


KU recalling (nrnfuumg 
and (ontrastmg 


More than "Vlonoy ( red>t 
Moving Out (pp 25-27) 


u^dtt «ir)d credit cauls 


identifies appruDfiate uses of cred t 


' valuirifj 


Moving Out (pp 19 24, 32 3S) 




- persona' attitude toward debt 

- s^iort- ar^d ^oncj te'Ti goals 








• Ir^surance 








fecoqr»»zeSthe r^eed ^or insurance 
identifies the types of tr surance 

- car 

- Ufe 

- home/contents 

- d'Sabi'^ty 


dc*c ci'f>g 

R fMcai'tng 'iStifuj 


More than Money insuran<e 
Moving Out (p M) 





TEACHER NOTES: 
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SUB-THEME 3; CHOICES AND CHALLENGES 



ESTIMATED TIME: 2 HOURS 



LEARNING EXPECTATIONS 



^hQ student 



cJpve'opsa persona' dction p?dn for the dccomplishmefit of Th^ 
def*r>t?d 90dKof '^dependent 'iv*rtq 



LEARNING PROCESS 



Cleat I nq 



RESOURCE CORRELATION 



NOTES 



HvK«' •.♦u<K''itv j.fHp^irr xH.vin-K). d* ^st 

pr'iqM^<-tr,dt ^i><t^t*r prfpari.- 

^urai > * ♦uHf St^mifiar pf* 'tjr a*T 
Sptiri^ortd by Edmtjfjf cfi Tj* n jficiv 



TEACHER NOTES: 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITY E-1: 

Purpose (Curriculum Correlation) 

Lifestyle Choices 

recognizes the range of lifestyle choices 
clanfies personal values relating to lifestyle. 

Materials: Activity Sheet h-1 : Analyze Lifestyle Expectations 

Time: 20-30 minutes 

Procedure 

1 Have students individually write a definition for lifestyle 

2 As a class, compare, discuss and select a class definition 

3, Have students, individually, rate the following by fistmg 
each choice m the statement in order of its importance to 
them 

If all of the fo!!ov»^ing were equally possible, which rote 
would you prefer to assume"^ 

a) a farmer living m the country 

b) a suburbanite commuting to a city job 

c) a City dweller living a few blocks from work and soctaf 
opportunities 

If you had to choose from among the foHowmg jobs which 
one would you prefer^ 

a) bjs driver 

b) assembly line worker 

c) plun^be'' 

d) bank :ener 




LIFESTYLE EXPECTATIONS 



How would you prefer to receive S^O 00^ 

a) as a gift 

b) as wages for work 

c) find It 

If you were graduating from high school, which of the 
following would you prefer to receive^ 

a) a new car as a gift 

b) a college scholarship 

c) an engagement ring 

d) ar offer of a S200 00 a week job 

If, for the firt^t time, you had an exira S500 00, whicfi of the 
following ways to Spend it would yn choo^e^ 

a) take a long vacation 

b) buy a stereo 

c) open a savings account 

4 On the chalkboard, or on u sheet of paper, write the chart 
headings provided on page 168 and have students complete 
the chart (examples are provided) Have students describe 
"their perfect tifestyle" 

5 For homework have studenTs complete Activity Sheet E-1 
Analyze Lifestyle Expectations 
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Examples of Lifestyle Choices 



Marriage Lifestyle 



single 
married 
living together 
separated 
widowed 



Family Lifestyle 



children 
no children 
children away from 
home 

grandchildren 
three or more 
generations living in 
one house 



Work Lifestyle 



routine and regular 


- active 


work hours 


- political 


shiftwork 


- religious 


weekend work 


- community 


employee 


affairs 


employer 


- charity 


self-employed 


- home person 


supervisory 


- family activities 


management 




more than one job 




inactive work 




in/outdoor work 




work with things 




work with people 




business work 




record-keeping work 




investigative work 




artistic/creative work 





Leisure Lifestyle 



Social Lifestyle 

individual activities 
with close friends or 
family 

with many people 
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ACTIVITY SHEET E-1 : ANALYZE LIFESTYLE EXPECTATIONS 



Interview three people 40 years old or older (at least one generation older than yOu) mttrvieA Doth ^>exes 
purpose of the exercise is to compare the lifestyle expectations of the present and past generations 
Tabulate your answers on the chart below You may add more questions of your own if >ou wish 



The* 



1st Person 



2nd person 



3rd Person 



1 . How far did you expect 
to go in your education'^ 

2. How much money did 
you expect to be 
earning when you left 
school? 

3. What type of job did 
you expect to get when 
you finishea schooP 

4. When did you expect to 
get married? 

5. Did you expect to have 
children? How soon 
after marriage? 

6. Did you expect to work 
after you were married'' 

7. How long after you 
were married did you 
expect to wait before 
buying your home'' 

8. What type of home did 
you expect as your firsf 

9. What appliances did 
you expect to have in 
your first home'' 

10. When did you expect to 
own your first vehicle'' 

11. How did you expect to 
use your leisure t(me? 





SUGGESTED ACTIVITY E-2: LIFESTYLE PRIORITIES 



Purpose (Curnculum Correlation) 

Lifestyle Choices 

recognizes the range of lifestyle choices 
clarifies personal values relating to lifestyle 
distinguishes between wants and needs. 

Materials: Activity Sheet E-2. Your U'estyle Priorities 

Time: 30-40 Mmutes 

Procedure 

Have students complete the activity sheet, then, m pairs or small 
groups, discuss their th^^ee highest priorities 

Students can discuss how these priorities may change over a 
period of five or ten years. They could interview someone they 
consider to be successful and ask them to discuss the lifestyle 
pnonties they had wvhen they were the age of the students 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITY E-3: GOING IT ON YOUR 
OWN 



Purpose (Curr!Culum Correlation) 

Choices and Challenges 

develops a personal plan for the accomplishn)ent of defined 
goals of independent living. 

Time: Five 60-minute periods 

Moving Out Simulation [student activity] 

It IS the end of March m your Grade 12 year and you have just 
learned that in July your parents w.ll be moving to Germany for 
four years You will not be going with them 

You are planning to woik for a year before continuing your 
education You presently have a part-time job (12 hours per 
week) that pays $7.00/hr. Your boss has offered you a full-time 
job starting in July. 

A family relative has offered to provide you with full board for 
S300 00 per month plus occasional babysitting This .s definitely 
not your favourite relative, but this offer is worth 
consideration 

Your parents have offered to provide you with basic bedroom 
furniture and basic kitchen necessities You wnl have to 
determine exactly what this involves 
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You would like to save $3,000.00 over the next year to help pay 
for further education. Your parents have offered to pay your 
fare to Germany a year from this f\mmer but you estimate that 
you will need a further $700.00 for expenses related to the trip. 

Prepare a plan for the year that lies ahead. Your plan should 
include considerai.on for: 

1. housing (including furniture) 

2. food 

3. clothing 

4. transportation 

5. entertainment 

6. savings 

Your plan should be in the form of a report, including a budget 
to be submitted to the teacher. 

lOP 

\ Alternative Activity: ! 
• • 

\ Have students suggest independent living situations for ! 
[simulations Of' use prepared simulations - e,g„ Ttie Parent ! 
[Puzzle (ACCESS). ! 
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ADDITIONAL SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 



SUB-THEME 1: LIFESTYLE CHOICES 

• Have students draw up a list of house rules they would 
like to have if they were sharing a place with someone 
(cleaning, use of phone, privacy, etc.). 

• Have students list some wise security habits for living on 
one's own. 

» Discuss with parents whether they lived on their own or 
had wanted to do so before they were married. 

SUB-THEME 2: PERSONAL FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 

1. Complete form- in Moving Out . Some of these forms are 
in duplicate. One copy may be completed novN' and the 
other copy can be kept to be used at the time of 
establishing incependence. 

2. Brainstorm ways and means of supplementing income 
and reducing expenses (e.g., bartering, moonlighting, 
entrepreneurial endeavours, gardening and preserving, 
making own clothes, etc.), 

SUB-THEME 3: CHOICES AND CHALLENGES 

1 Invite young people, who have recently moved away 
from home or have set up housekeeping, into the 
classroom to speak or to be mtervewed by the class 
regarding problems, challenge! and joys of independent 
living. 

2 Have students mterview/check with parents/guardians re 
forms commonly completed or required Discuss and 
obtain copies of these forms 
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ACTIVITY SHEET E-2: YOUR LIFESTYLE PRIORITIES 



The kind of li fe which you choose to lead will di f fer from that of everyone else because of the value you 
place on some of the items. Read through the whole hst of LIFESTYLE PRIORITIES 

In the appropriate columns on the right, chr vk V the items hsted in order of their importance to you 
LIFESTYLE PRIORITIES 



3 



D 

a 



< 

5 

ID 



Having a very high income 
Having a comfortable income 
Having adequate leisure time 
Ownir.g my own business 
Having children 
Getting married 
Owning my own home 
Helping other people 
Being of sound health 
Having control over others 
Having recognition from others 
Having an interesting hobby 
Having a satisfying job 
Travelling 
Having job security 
Having a job with responsibility 
Being free to do whatever I choose 



NOT 
IMPORTANT 


SLIGHTLY 
IMPORTANT 


QUITE 
IMPORTANT 


MOST 
IMPORTANT 











































































































































Identify your top three lifestyle priorities by placing 1, 2, a.>d 3 immediately next to the priority 
EXPLAIN what "being a success"means to you 



lOP 



! It is suggested that options be reduced to: Most 
! Important, Sometimes Important, Not Important 
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SAMPLE EVALUATION: 

Landlord and Tenant Act Quiz 

Answer TRUE or FALSE to the following statements, each of 
which is worth two marks. If the answer is 'false' you must 
conect the statement so that it reads 'true' to earn two marks. 
No marks will be given for simply saying a statement is false. 

I. "^l.ii Landlord and Tenant Act became law in 

Alberta m 1979 



2 A Tenancy Agreement must be written 

3. A tenancy period begins on the day rent is due 
and ends on the day the next rent is due 

4 If you have a month-to-month tenancy period, 
the landlord mL-st give you three consecutive 
tenancy months required notice to vacate the 
premises. 

5. To terminate your lease, you may give your 
landlord verbal notification. 

6. Where there has been substantia! breach of 
contract, the landlord has the right to give 14 
days notice to vacate. 

7. The minimum security df-posit that can be 
charged is the equivalent of one month's rent 

8. As of January 1, 1984, the landlord must pay a 
minimum of 8% interest on your deposit, and the 
interest is only payable when you terminate your 
lease. 

9. Your damage deposit must be returned within 
ten days of the date that you (the tenant) give up 
possession of the premises 
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LANDLCyRD AND TENANT ACT 
/OP 

;Seep. 176 for Evaluation Suggestions: Modifications and 
[Additions 



10. A landlord must give 30 days written notice of a 

rent increase before the day on vv/hich the 
increase takes effect 

11. A tenant is considered to have agreed to the rent 

increase if he does not give a notice of 
termination, to be effective on or before the date 
the rent is to be raised 

12 The landlord may enter your place without your 

consent or that of an adult, ev^n if he thinks 
there is fj^O emergency, and no written notice has 
been received, 

13 A tenant may add locks to the door that prevent 

the landlord from entenng while the tenant is 

oway. 

14. A landlord or tenant who does not comply with 

the sections of the Landlord and Tenant Act 
dealing with secunty deposits, locks and secun.y 
devices maybe fined up to $1,000 

1 5. List three obligations of a tenant to a landlord 
lOP 

; 16, List three obligations of a landlord/des'gnate/manager ! 

i to a tenant, ] 



17 List the four things that must be included in the notice 
to terminate whether you are a landlord or tenant 

lOP 

! Teacher should read the items aloud tn the students as they ! 
Ido this quiz, [ 
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Landlord and Tenant Act Quiz 
KEY 

1. T 4. T 6. T 9. T 11 T 14 T 

2. False - Written or verbal. 

3. False - Ends on the day before the next rent is due 
5. False -You must serve it in writing. 

7. False - Maximum security deposit 

8. False - Paid annually or jf both agree in writing that it will 
compound annr ^lly and be paid at the end of the tenancy. 

10. False -90 days. 

1 2. False - Must have consent of the tenant or an adult 

13. False - Can only add locks like cham locks that can be used 
from the inside. 

15. Pay rent on time. 

Other tenants will not be disturbed. 

No illegal acts, trade, or business will occur or the 

premises. 

No significant damage be done. 
Keep premises reasonably clean. 
Leave when tenancy ends. 

16. Mrke the premises available to the tenant at the 
beginning o^ the tenancy. 

Ensure that the premises provide reasonable comfort and 

don't present any risk to life or health. 

Don't disturb the peaceful possession of the premises 

17. Be in writing. 
Identify the premises. 

Give the date the tenancy ends. 

Be Signed by the person giving the notice 
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SAMPLE EVALUATION: INDEPENDENT LIVING UNIT 
EXAMINATION 



(5) 1 Moving out requires many decisions List m the 

proper order, the steps required in the decision- 
making process. 

(4) 2 List some items that must be considered when you 
are planning to live on your own 

(6) 3 The Landlord and Tenant Act sets out rule*; for both 

landlords and tenants List three of these nghts and 
obligations in each category 

Landlord, 1 
2 
3 

Tenant' i 
2 
3 

(1) 4 If a landlord wants his month-to-month tenant to 
vacate on May 31, he must give him notice by 



(1) 5 The maximum damage deposit a tenant may be 
charged is 



(2) 6 A damage deposit must be returned wUhm 

after the tenant moves out, and interest 

must be paid 

(3) 7 List three 'moving m" costs that might be incurred 

8 Descnbe the difference between fixed und flexible 
expenses 
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(5) 9. Explain why you should plan for irregular and 
annual expenses. Give three examples. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

(4) 10. What is a budget? 

Give two advantages of a budget. 

(2) 11. List two advantages of using credit. 
(2) 12. List two disadvantages of using credit. 

(5) 13 Circle the best answer to each of the following 

questions: 

i) Monique has been shopping all day for a new pair 
of jeans. Finally, she finds a pair that fits her 
perfectly and pays for ihem with her VISA card 
Monique's VISA card is: 

a, a credit card plan given to all bank customers, 

b. a credit card plan issued by some chartered 
banks. 

c« a Credit card plan with unlimited credit, 

d. a Credit card plan m which purchases can be 
made in many stores. 

e, both b and d. 

ii) Instalment credit is said to be: 

a. a type of credit used by low income families, 
b a type of credit that provides for repaying the 

amount owed in two or more payments 
c a type of credit that limits the consumer to the 

purchase of one item at a time 
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in) An agency through which business firms exchange 
information about their credit customer is called. 

a. a Credit rating, 

b. a Credit bureau 

c Revenue Canada 
d. a bank, 

iv) A consumer may borrow money from. 

a a bank 

b. a Credit union 

c. a finance company 

d. all of the above 

(4) 14. Describe the Four C*s of credit whKh a financial 
institution will investigate when deciding whether 
to give an individual a loan 

(6) 15. Instructions: Complete the following calculations 
Showyour work!!! 

El Cheapo wanted to buy a stereo for Sl,000 00, but 
he did not have the money He decided to shop 
around He found a lender who would lend him the 
money at 1]% interest per month (18% per year) 
E! Cheapo now has to decide how he is going to pay 
back this money Following are several alternatives 

a If El Cheapo repaid the money at the end of 8 
months, how much interest would he pay^ 

b !f El Cheapo repaid the fuH amount at the end 
of 18 months, how much mieresi woufd he puy"^ 

C If El Cheapo r^^paid the money in five 
consecutive monthly paymerus of S200, 
beginning at the end of the first month, how 
much interc-si would he pay"? 
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(3) ^6. A $700 colour TV set is sold for $100 down, with the 

balance payable in 1 2 monthly instalments of $60. 

What is the total cost? 

What is the amount of interest? 

(show the calculations) 

(4) 17 List four different types of accounts offered by the 

commercial banks. 

(2) 18 What is the purpose of preparing a bank 
reconcil'ation'? 

(1) 19 To what Crown Corporation are all banks in Canada 
responsible? 

(1 ) 20. A report made by a bank to a depositor showing the 
depositor's personal chequing account transactions 
IS 

(1) 21. A form on which the depositor keeps a record of his 

chequing transactions is called 

(2) 22. Name two agencies to which a consumer may make 

d complaint and expect to receive some action 

(6) 23 Answer the following questions with a YES (Y) or 
MO(N). 

a. If you put a deposit on an item, do you have the 

right to cliange your mind and get your money 

b. Can you cancel all contracts as long 3S you do so 

within a few days'? 

c. If you buy an item with a guarantee, Ccm you 

take it back and demand a refund if sometliing 
goes wrong with it during the guarantee 
period'? 

^d. If your credit cards are lost or stolen and 

someone else u..es them, a^'e you responsible for 
all charges'? 



e If /ou co-sign a loan for a friend and he fails to 

make the payments, are you responsible^ 

f Can a store advertise merchandise as "Reduced" 

if It has brought it m especially for the sale*? 

(4) 24 Explain the difference between a Co;"ditional Sa^es 
Agreement and a Chattel Mortgage 

(2) 25 Describe the purpose of insurance 

(4) 26 List tour different types of insurance v^/hich you 
might consider buying when you move out 

(1) 27 If you own a car, what type of insurance are you 
required, by law, to carry^ 

(3) 28 What other types of car insurance are there"? 
lOP 

: Evaluation Suggestions. Modifications and Additions \ 

\1. Students can return to theme plans and determine how I 
; well their issues were addressed and where they are in ! 

relation to these issues. Students record these [ 
; observations in their journals, ; 

:Z The Landlord and Tenant Act Quiz seems appropriate, ! 
: Teficher reads items as students do test. See minor : 
; modifica tions on p, 1 73. I 

[3. The Independent Unit Examination may be personalized ! 

: for lOP students. Appropriate items include, 2, 4-7, 70- 

: 12; 3rd and 4th sections of 13; 17 19, 21-25, 26 (change 

; 'four' to 'three') and 27, Teacher should read questions 1 

; aloud if necessa ry. I 

\4. The career plan, the personal action plan, personal I 

! financial plan (including budget), and the handbook of 

1 contracts, forms, and checklists may be assembled in the ' 

! portfolio and submitted for evaluation. ! 
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APPEt «!XA 

STUDENT REFERENCE MAW 



The purpose of the Career and Life Management course is to 
help students build "coping skills" for day-to-day living. 
Students may wish to keep a record of the information or 
strategies they find particularly relevant or helpful. FoMov^ing is 
a tentative outline for such a student reference manual. 

PARTI - Personal Profile 

Self-assessment and assessments from others 



PART II - Goals and Objectives (Choices and Challenges) 
Copy of goals, action plans, objectives from 

• Theme A: Self-Management 
o Theme B- Weil-Bemg 

• 'T'hemeC: Relationships 

o Theme D: Careers and the World of Work 
© "^hemeE: Independent Irving 

lOP 

Include student plans for each theme. 



PART III Support Metwork. Sources of mformatfon and 
assistance 

- Students include materjafs/rnformat^on they ^md 
heipful/informative 



;include handbook of contracts, forms, checklists. 



PART IV - Cd reer Portfol lo 
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-PERSONAL PORTFOLIO 



PARTV - Student journal could be completed weekly 
Questions could include: 

1 What was something you learned*^ 

2 What was something you enjoyed"? 

3 How might this (week) have been better"? 

4 What did you put off doing that you should 
have done? What would you like to have done? 

5 Reflect on a decjsion you made thfs week 
Oullme the process you used to reach thai 
decision 

6 WhOTi did you get to Know belter this week 

7 What are your goals for next week"? 

8 Aaditional comments 

CALfTtONS U rs important that student<^ understand that it ts 
their journal, m which they can fee! comfortable stating their 
^eelings and opinions honestly it is important therefore that 
the teacher emphastzes the foHowmg points 

» Confidential Mature - This journoi will not be shown to 
other students, teachers, or parents unless the student so 
desires 

• No Rtght and Wrong Answers - Thts journdl is to reflect 
whof the individuo! honestly ^eels ond bel!f^»'es, and the 
comments made wiM not be marked/judged nght or wrong 
but, rather, what cippropnate for that </;udent 
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APPENDIX B 



SUGGESTED PROFESSIONAL READINGS 



The following documents, produced by Alberta education, 
provide further background and information abou concepts 
and skills addressed m the objectives and Isarning ex jectations 

Alberta Education. Essential Concepts, Skills, an 4 Attitude: for 
Grade 72, May 1987 

Alberta Education, Spec fcducational Services Learning 
Disabilities: A Resource Manual for Teachers, 1 586 

Alberta Education, Reading 10 Curriculum Guide, US7 

Alberta Education Students' Thinking, Developmental 
Framework: Cogn/t/Ve Domain, March 1987 

Alberta Education Students' Interactions, Developmental 
Framework: The Social Sphere, March 1988, 

Alberta Education. Teaching and Evaluating Reading in the 
Senior /Ugh School (A Monograph to Accompany Reading 10) 
1988. 

Alberta Education, Special Educational Services. Understanding 
Depression rnd Suicide, student booklet, teacher's 2 ide, 1987, 

Alberta Education. Integrated Occupational Program 
Information Manual for Administrators, Counsellors, and 
Teachers, Interim, 1988 

A number of the learning resources listed m this section have 
not been evaluated by Alberta Education for tolerance and 
understandini, Their listing is not to be construed as explicit or 
implicit departmental approval for use The titles are provided 
as a service only, t assist teachers to identify potentially useful 
support materials The responsibility to evaluate these 
resources prior to use with students rests with the local 
jurisdiction All resources designated as BASIC and 
RECOMMENDED have Alberta Education evaluation criteria 



The following references have been recommended by 
committee members and field test teachers: 



Alberta Career Development and Employment 
Setting Up a Career Resource Centre, 1985 



Guide iQ 



Aiberia Community and Occupational Health Education and 
Caring- Alberta's Program for the Prevention, Management 
and Control of AIDS, October 1987 

Alberta Education, Speua\ Educational Services Understanding 
Depression and Suicide, student booklet, teacher s guide, 1987 

Aloerta Education, Curriculum Support Branch Students' 
Interactions, Developmental Framework. The Social Sphere 
1988. 

Batiuk, Tom News America Syndicate Life's Lessons Aren't 
Always Learned in the Classroom, 1986, 

Berne, Linda A, and Carl Shantzis "Clarifying Concepts of 
Tradftional, Preventive, and Wellness Lifestyles " Journal of 
School Health, Apri\ 1986. 

Calgary Health Services Sexuality Education. Teaching 
Adolescents A Skills Development Workshop, no date. 

Canadian Cancer Society, Toronto Canadian Cancer Statistics 
March 1987 

Erard, Mary, and Betty Blaisdell "How to Handle Blazing issues 
without Blistering your Boaro ' American School Bo^rd 
Journal, July 1986 
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APPENDIX B (continued) 

Heimiick, J.E., and S.D. Pittleman, Semantic Mapping 
Classroon) Applications. International Reading Association, 
Newark, Delaware, 1986. 

Kaplan Shapiro, Eileen Student Success Book Chicago Tnbune 
Educational Services, 1982. 

Kramer, Patricia Dynamics of Relationships. Equal Partners, 
Kensington, Maryland, 1986. 

Miccinati, J.E. Mapping the terrain: "Connecting reading with 
academic writing," Journal of Reading, Vol. 31, No. 6, March 
1988, pp 542-552 

Mulcahy, Marfo, Peat and Andrews« A Strategic Program for 
Effective Learning and Thinking (SPELT), A teacher's manual. 
University of Alberta, 1987« 

Raths, L.E., Wasserman, S., Jonas, and A. Roghstein. Teaching 
for Thinking, Theory, Strategies, and Activities for the 
Classroom, Teache s' "ollege Press, New York, 1986. 

Robinson, Bryan E., and Robert L. Barret. "Teenage Fathers/' 
Psychology Today Decembe- 1986 

Statistics Canada. Changing Labour Market for Post-secondar 
Graduates, 1975-1984. Ottawa, 1987 

Suicide Information and Education Centre Youth Swcide A 
Catalogue of Aud'O'Visual Resources, 1965-1987, 1988. 
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RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER COURSES 



!• Other High School Courses 

The mandate for Career and Life Management 20 as outlined in 
the Secondary Education Review Policy Statement (June 1985) 
includGb topics that are addressed in other courses. The 
following courses have been reviewed in detail to identify any 
areas of potential overlap with the Career and wife 
Management Curriculum: 



Personal Living Skills 10-20-30 
Occupations 10 
Basic Business 20-30 
0^ 'ce Procedures 20-30 
Law 20 

Business Calculations 20 

Health and Personal Development 10 

Psychology 20 

Mathematics 15 and 25 (after September 1989, Mathematics 
Hand 24) 



Topics and objectives have been identifi^^d that. 

• introduce CALM 

(For more information on Junior High Heaith ana Personal 
Life Skills 7-8-9 refer to the outline on p. 183- 184 wnicn 
details the themes and sub-themes of Uie elementary and 
junior high health programs.) 

« duplicate CALM 

- no difference in treatment 

- no difference in level of expectation for student 
achievement. 



• are complementary to CALM 

- present broader perspective 

- provide more in-depth study 

- provide necessary time for students to practise the 
concept or skill 

- establish a higher level of expectation. 

The following chart summarizes the degree to which the courses 
fomplement or d'lp^cate the Career and Life Management 
Curriculum. 
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APPENDIX C (continued) 

2. Elementary and Junior High Health and Personal Life Skills Programi 





Elementary Health 
Grades 1-6 


Junior High Health and Personal Life Skttls 
Grades 7-9 


Senior High. Career and Life Management 20 
Grade 1 1 


MAJO'* "^HEMES 


SUB-THEMES (Emphasis on sub-theme content 
varies across the six grades) 


SUB-THEMES (Emphasis on each sub-t»"emes vanes 
across the three grades) 


MAJOR THEMES ana SuB-Tm£M6S 


I Self-Awareness and 
Acceptance 


A. Finding Yourself - self-worth 

B. Feehngs-expressing oneself, dealing 
with feelings positively 

C Personality - influences and 

characteristics 
D Responsibility to the World - developing 

relationships, pprsot al accountability; 

problem solving 

TIME: 20% 


A Self - self-awareness, self-c»' icept, self-respect, 
body images, positive and negative treatment, 
stereotyping 

B Feelings- recognizing and managing feelings; 

emotional health; suicide; flexible behaviours 
C Decision Making - relationship between values, 

attitudes and behaviours; decision-making model; 

accepting responsibility 


Theme A. Self-Management 

1 Building Communication Skills 

2 Building Self-Awareness -self- 
assessment, feeling, thinking 

3 Choices and Challenges 

TIME 9 hours 


U Retatmg to Others 


A Peers -consideration of Others, 
friendships; personal interests and 
abilities; importance of self and others 

B School - working with Others, grown-ups 

TIME- 10% 


A Peers .riendship, influence of friends, porents, 

peer groups; dating 
B S' hoo! — studv And hnmpwnrk 
C Family-Structure and function of families, 

relat.or 'hips; life stages; influence of unexpectf 

events 


Th^meC R'^iationships 

1 Understanding Relation'^hips 

2 Recognizing Commitments and 
Expectations 

3 L /eloping. Maintaining and Enhancing 
Stable and Satisfying Relationships 

4 f »ealing With Grief and Loss 

5 Choices and Challenges 
TIME 10 hours 


II! Uft Careers 


A Self Understanding - pei sonal interest^) 

and abilities, relating toothers 
B Life Careers-the world of work, 

community, home and school trends 
C Career Awareness Planning and 

Preparation - study habus, preparing for 
the next grade 

TIME- 20% 


A Career Awar enei.^ and Preparation - work-related 
values, leisure activities and volunteer work, time 
manage ment, obtaining and keeping a job, career 
iieij^ ana occupaiionai opiions anu irainiiig 
requirements, changing ^ature of male/female 
role'. 

B Career Planning - school subj»;<.ts and occupations, 
self appraisal, tndivrdual characteristics, planning 
for hfgh school 


Theme D Careers and the Wo' fWork 

1 Career Planning Process 

2 Persor>al Career Plan 

3 Establishing and implementing a Career 
Pfan 

4 Choices and Cnallenges 
TIME' 11 houii 



1 Alt of th ^alth and personal life skills programs are mandato. , for a!! students with the exception of the Human Sexuauty module, whch *s offered on an optional basis 
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Etk-mf rtt.^f> Health 
Grade'. 1 b 


Jur «(* Ht(j», Hn.jith afuj PMfv* .''(a' i lU- 'lis 
0'ad« ^ 0 




JV Body NHo/.'iv '^gv and 
Care 


scnst.*'. parr*, of t^t- h' -d, 

foods foud rf quifi.-'mi«n!s anof qoa''>t't i v 
C Orovvmg Up Htr-althy - fjtni-*/. '»>st 

weigrtt %troncjth costu''*' .«na 

appi'ararict* 
D DiM^ast'Sand Drug^ - p'«. '» ntfun .ir^c 

iLufUfui p'c^trli,>' 'or> and f un 

prescfipT'C'i'> drud"^ ^ a'mfut <.'f fee?'. * -f 

druq% 

i Safety a f^d f^ir«.! A '..i^^t^ j.»r,K' ti 
^f'.T aid 

P Prot^.'s.Tir><.j Puupli. Hc.iiT^^ ^^•alTt. ,»fid 
Support sef\,.ces curisjrrn.' tn.^aiT>i 

costs 


>iA H..>dy S ^ ' "i nf,- ' i^'T.if ( • v . . , < ' ; » 

a^id rr f\^if'u.' i tijdy Syst*. t-. 
i; ^jutr .t' 'f ! ru,tf r'n ,f ' ,ifi<i ni'i'Oi', duf rig aav) » ",ci"m' 

hr fDf .'t'f*^»'ntir'C| nsjividuai ptiys'foi f fu 

L> Sa^'T; <i'^Cf t fr,i i-q.^K y ^foci-aure*, - apply inq 

a'^(1 i'rrnjfqtvxv pr^v^idyrvs q DaDy STttr,q} 

^.au'v^ pft'wx'ntu'n ^irtd tu'itru' uf iJcfit^ 

vcf'K'e upvMt of Ji TchhiK tnq 
I ^'i-rMjt'j! VV'jl ( »'V. - iftTKSs;vHllne'.st.tt«^ti'iojrr. 

'i*i.'*,ty V» ^ji'ifl f eaitfi c<;mmufiicoiDlc ar'Of ch'of^K 

d '-ca'.c** ps«.'udu <u'»-s, disability 
» O^ug iJ'.t.^ a^.d Abut-c definitiun^ oind .rifi.rn-^.jt.un, 

f. abuSo altcf nattvtV. *av.s a;an.'^:c scrv ccS 
H Hrotth CaU' Pfudutt", jfid ^i-rv v% - 'ifo'fr atiuft 

SLturcos t'vjtt^atiOn of products ind svrvif ».*". 


i ' J.J* Jf* I '? » " t!t- ^Ifi'' ''K .1 tt 1 ^ 

* .X Tt , ,j**t, ( • Mq 1 '» f f M A « * »' r .J 
'v .« • *,> "1 nt^ I* t i r (| ^ »• » 
",,'«' ^1 ,ti»j 

** < ' '> J 1(1 ^ * t • 


V Humar>St*xudJtTy 
(OptionaJ Rfqutf*.'i 6oa)d 
Approval) 


Puberty 

Growth and Sexual Maturity 

PuPir-'ty in f t^moilf 
!>ir'xoality 

S^r-KCtil M jtur at ior> 

T'Jui. tuHial f mtssiun% 

Tt'^ nstr<j^-*t Cy( 1^ 

Uthe' ^^hys.cal and tmo'iunoii Cnarqos 

tn Pubnrty 

f^i.-'producTi<.»n 

^»Ht.li7at or, .jnti Hirth 
fvepKidut tiuM <vystt^m 
'/ialu"ty for Pt'predu<:t:u'i 


A PuP^^rty (^in^jiturTiy ^ifid pt-ySM I'^gy, ys t ai 

cmgtiorial and iocia! trung^/^) 
B Rieproduction (stagi.'S, ^e^ual ^r-.ti.^rfOu^'A- and 

ttifKHptiuri^ »«-ttr{,idwttiufi and ttif tt, |trHqtMi'< y 

ar»d ht'jith) 

C D»-(.iSi<.if» m.it ing (fi »r rrn of *>*?mu.«i i-Apressn »n, 
H>tf jr>at ♦rdiuentfs ur s»:'xuaf a'tiiydt-s, 
e)»pIOttation, fontract'pTion, toenagt.- pr».^gn.incy 
SHKt>rtlly tMnsmittH.s fii«v^*,»ses fnteHrtl »iq»*ru ^rs 
^iruf fHv* iar< h'., j^>s»'t ti vines',) 


liiHfTf^-r indMjit-ndi^'it i iw^hj 

1 L tfifSt ^ it::* Ch« )H.t?V 

PtrfS'-ndi Fitiaricia! Va? laq^ni^-^nt - 

^luifi'nr.q hn^im <il irr/ituti* »r»%, 

1 1 ifiSy r'it'f ^tOw '.»ify. ^f»-d»t ,rlSuf^^fK^' 

^ Ch^ . jr>a c » viticfKji.'. 




b(> rf>' notes pnr ^V^^ek pef ijfujid*' fen )n*irrit>»'4i»'|j 


SO hinjf ^ at t-at r- g'.idnlevt- 


3»-f (Mf^tj ti*>i*« 


Oat<? ot fVundatury 
irrjpiemi^ntaTion 


Su-ptennpvf , 1984 


S^'pttrrnPvj, 1967 


i>tfptfrTitj^', "iydS 
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APPENDIX D 



DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION POLICY 
RE: CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES IN THE CLASSROOM 



! In prmctples, 't is an objective of the Alberta educational 
system to develop students' capacities to thmk clearly, 
reason looicalfy, examine a!! issues and reach sound 
judgments 

II The specific policy, bas^d on th's principle, ts. 

^ Students m Alberta classrooms sho jid not be rfdicu^ed 
or embarrassed for positions wnuh they hold on any 
*ssue, a requirement that calls ^or sensftfvity on the 
part of teachers, students and other participants in 
dea'mg wfth such issues 

2 Students should have experiences m selecting and 
organizing information tn order to draw intelligent 
conclusions from it For sound judgments to be made, 
mformatTon regarding controversial issues should 

a) represent a' ternatt^'e potnts of view 

b) aporopnoceiy reflect the maturity, capab^ltt^es and 
educational needs o^ the students and refiec* *He 
reauirements of the course as stated n t^e 
programs of studies 

c) reflect The neighbourhood ar d community m 
w^^iCh ihe !>choo? is tocated, but no* to t^e 
exc'usiO"^ o^ provmcf V', national and miernotiono' 
contexts 



3 School trustees should establish, ir» consultation wah 
appropriate interest groups, policies regarding 

a) identification of controversial issues 

b) treatment of such issues m local classrooms 

4 Students, teachers and admmiStrattv^ statf should 
have a voice m deterriimmg 

a) the controversial issues to be studied 

b) the texts and other materials to be u^ed 

c) the manner m which such issues are deaU w^tn in 
the c' .ssroom 
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APPENDIX E 



APPROVED 



Learning resources fall into three categoites, BASIC, 
RECOMMENDED and SUPPLEMENTARY 

In terms of provincial policy, learning resources are those print, 
nonprint and electronic software materials used by teachers or 
students to facilitate teaching and learning, 

BASIC Learning Resources -ire those learning resources 
approved by Alberta Education as the most appropriate for 
meeting the majority of the goals and objectives of courses, or 
Substantia! components of courses ou*lmed in the provincial 
programs of studies. 

AND 

Those productivity software progra m (e g , word processors, 
spread sheets, data bases, integrated programs) approved by 
Alberta Education that can be used to achieve important 
objectives across two or more grade levels, subject areas, or 
programs, 

RECOMMENDED Learning Resources are those learning 
resources approved by Alberta Education because they 
complement baSiC learning resources by makmg an fmportant 
contribution to the attainment of one or mm of the majot 
goals of coursts outlined in the provincial prograns of stodte 

SUPPLEMENTARY Learnn g Re jrces are those learning 
resources approved by Alberta EduCition because they support 
courses outlined in the provincial programs of studies by 
ennching or reinforcing thf^ learning experience 
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Alberla Education washes to express appreciatfon to the 
following agencies and associations that so generously shared 
materials durmg the devefopment period and the 1988-89 
schoo' term 

o Alberta Career Development and Employment 

• Alberta Consumer and Corporate Af faj'-s 

• Alberta Human R*ghts Comnfss on 
o Alberta Labour 

• Health oi-^d Welfare Canc^da 
© Canadfan Cancer Society 

o Canadian Bankers' Association 

0 Alberta Alcohol and Drug Abuse Commtssfon 

The following resources are authorized by A!berta Education 
for the core and opttondl programs AnnOiattOns are provided 
Additfonal onnt and software authonzattons that may occur 
Subsequent to the publication of this manual wt'l be Hsted ir 
the Learntng Resources Distnbutmg Ce^.re Buyers Guide Alt 
pr-cesare mc'uded in the Bu^ .rsGu'de 

Prtnt and filmstnp resources are available from the Lea rntng 
Resources Dfsuibuting Centre, (LRDC) 12360-142 Street, 
Edmonton, Alberta, T5L 4X9 Tel No (403) 4P7-2767 Refer to 
the LRDC Buyers Guide for pnces Some of the pamphlets are 
sold in sets (30) Resources authoftzed as SUPPLEMEN'^ARY are 
not available from the LRDC Consequently, .ie add'ess of the 
publisher is pro\^ided Video resources are avaiNbie *rom 
ACCF^-; NETWORK "^he dubbtng ordc oumber is provided 

A nurnDer of resources are sIm' under ^evi^w, mciudingi ca'eer 
search software and simuia'ion so^iwore 
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APPENDIX E (continued) 
1. CORE PROGRAM 

Breast Self-Exammation. B.S.E, Canadian Cancer Society 
(Theme B) (RECOMMENDED) Student Reference. 

BREAST SELF-EXAMINATION (pamphlet) contains 
information on h'^w to examine breasts for any chances 
and lumps that could possible be cancerous 

Career Planning "^V Ontarro. 1/2" vfdeocassette, six 15-mtnute 
programs 1984 (^heme D) (RECOMMENDED) Available from 
ACCESS \ ETWORK (617^00 

These Six dramatizations are designed to help high school 
students begin the process of self-discovery that Ic^js 
mak-ng the »' ght career dectSfons A teacher's guide s 
available 

C reer Planning ONTARIO Ontario Educational 

Communications Authority 1/2" videocassette, tS-mmute 
orograms, 1984. C^heme D) (RECOMMENDED) Teacher's Guide 

These stx programs are entitled. Who Am P, \^/hat Am ' 
Good At?, Studying an Occupation, The Big Picture, Get a 
Job, and It's Your Move 

Career Trends, Caigary Board of Education Revised Edition 
Starr, Donna Calgary, Alberta, 1985 (Theme D) 
(RECOtv-MEMDED) Student or Teacher Reference 

CAREER TRENDS (handbook, 343 pp ) presents rren? 
in^orrciat'on obCjt career opportunities in Afber.a as weli as 
careers and post^se^rondary programs m Alberta \t is 
des'gned to give brie^ accurate information about job 
opportunities which counsellors, students, and the r parents 
require fo*" effec ive educational and vocationof planning 
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There is a brief descnption of each occupation, the main 
educational and personal requrremenis, the training 
required, the training institution, the employment 
opportunities fa. new employees, and average starting 
salary information 

C/,o/ces. Canadian Employment and Immigration Commission 
Ottawa, 1987, Software components. 11 Disks (IBM), ?6 Disks 
(APPLE), operations manual, counsellor's manual, guide, master 
list of occupations. 

CHOICES provides the student with the oppof'tjn.ty to 
make occupational and educational decisions bcoed on a 
number of factors The Choices' program conta ns two 
major components a list of occupations, and a directory 
programs and educational mstitutjons 

Consunier CompI nts A Self-Help Handbook Alberta 
Consumer and Corporate Affajrs, Consumer Education and 
fnformatton 1985 ^Theme E) (RECOMMENDED) Student 
Reference (Class set) 

CONSUMER COMPLAINTS (handbook 64 op) Thi- 
seM-he^p handbook m magazine format was written to he^p 
consumers resolve the'r complaints ''udes guidelines 
and methods of comp^o.mng, asst )\e behaviour 
suggestions, sources o^ c^^sis^ance and a directory of 
information 

Employment Sljndards Regulations and Excerpts from The 
Employment Standari^ Act Alberta Labour, Emp^oymeni 
Standards Branch, (Theme D) (RECOMMk'NDED) Student 

Pamohlet 

EMP.OYMEfviT STAMOARDS (booMet, 20 pp ) conta. ns 
excerpts from The Employment Standards Act, an^ a 
pamphlet on employment standards 
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facts Fclder- Tobacco, Marihuana, Alcohol, Statistics, Alcohol 
and Driving. AADAC, 1987. (Theme B) Student Kef erence 

The folder contains fiv^ booklets with information on 
tobacco, marihuana, alcohol, alcoh.H and statistics, and 
alcohol and driving An overview of the research on the 
effects and the impact of drug use on individuals and 
society is provided Information is cited as gathered from 
authoritative sources; a suggested use is as a resource ^or 
assignment*-, reports, and debates. 

It's At ^ut Tim^ ... (o Start Thinking About Your Future Alberta 
Career Development and Employment, Career Information 
Services, 1987. (Theme D) (RECOMMENDtD) Student 
Reference. (Class set) 

IT'S ABOUT TIME (booklet, 64 pp ) provides an miro-^uction 
to career planning; describes Alberta's post-se.undary 
institutions and student financial -assistance programs; and 
presents, in chart form, the major educational programs 
offered in the province 

Job Seeker's Handbook. Alberta Career Development and 
Employment, Career Information Services, 1986 (Th^me D) 
(RECOMiV^ENDED) Student Reference 

JOB SEEKCR'S NDBOOK (booklet, 70 pp ) provides 

guidelines fc ,b goal settif.g, finding job opentngs, 

writing !ett^ .estmes, appltcatirn forms, and handling 
interviews 
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Life Choices Simulation (Software, teacher guide, student 
gu'^^e, program master disk, teacher utihty disk, print utility 
OiSk ) cairns. Dr. K , et al Institute of Computer Assisted 
Learning, University of Calgary, Calgary, 1986 "''^emes A, B, C, 
0, E (BASIC) Student Reference 

The LIFE CHOICES SIMULATION is designed to allow 
students to explore a variety of possible futures and to 
develop an appreciation for the complexity of relationships 
and career planning as they prepare to ler o ^| 

Mdkng It Work. Career Infoimatic* Services l/2"or 3/4 " 
vtdeocassette, 15 minutes, 1986 (Theme D) (RECOMMENDtD) 
Student Reference Available from ACCESS NETWORK (659601) 

This video is the story of three young people's reaction and 
adjustments to the world of work Through a nurr.ber of 
dramatic vignettes, the characters reveal how attitudes 
affect their jots a- d relationships with co-workers The 
video looks at employer-employee expectations, 
mentcnng, and the importance of mamtaming a positive 
attitude 

Me and My Friends and Our Booze Addiction Research 
Foundation, an agency of the Province of Ontario Toronto 
1/2'" videocasset 30 mmutes, 1983 (T)iemes A, B, and C) 
(RECOMMENDED) Available f, om ACCESS NETWORK {29070n 

"^his video takes a :ritical look at how commercials portray 
drinking m a "unre^* sense, and shows the behavioural, 
^ocial, ohysicat changes that occur with drinhng ft also 
addresses the issues of peer pressure, behaviour ch-^nge 
With alcohof use, and How to say no to dr^ni og" 
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More Than Money, Canadian Bankers' Associa^on, 1984 
(Theme E) (RECOMMENDED) Teacher Reference. 

MORE THAN MONEY consists of two filmsirips, two audio 
cassettes, entitled "Choices" and "From Barter to Banks", 
and X^ci booklets entitled. (1) Teacher's introduction (2) 
Banking Services Today (3) Choices (4) Insu. nee (5) 
Spending (6) Consumption (7) Investing (8) From Barter to 
Banks (9) Savings (10) Credit 

Moving Out. Alberta Consumer and Corporate Affair^ 
Consumer Education and Information. Audiotape, 1988 
(Theme E) (RECOMMENDED) Teacher Resource. 

MOVING OUT consists of 11 scenarios that might be 
encountered when moving out The resource consists of an 
auc!»otape, the ""cript, a list of resources and discussion 
questions 

Moving Out Alberta Consumer and Corporate Affairs 
Consumer Educat'on and Information, 1988 (Theme E) 
(RECOMMENDED) Student Resource and Instructor's Guide 

MOVING OUT (magazine, 49 pp ) This colourful self-use 
magazine is of interest to students 16 to 20 years old 
Considers how ♦o ^uy a used car getting along with a 
roommate-, avoiding scams in the marketplace, and 
deternr-nmo the co t of living on one's own MOVING OUT 
INSTRUCTOR'S GUIDE (magazine, 105 pp ) contains 
programming ideas, discussion questions, case studies, 
community resources and activity suggestions its 
appendices include a moving out money questionnaire, and 
a bibliography 
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Pov^^ers and Becoming. Alberta Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
Commission, 1/2" videocassettes, 1987 (Irenes A and B) 
(RECOMMENOHD) Student Reference Available from ACCESS 
NETWORK. 



POWERS AND BECOMING is a series of four videos that 
focus on is^'jes important to teenc^ers as they move toward 
maturity-empowerment Self Design (20 minutes) reflects 
on building personal power by expenei.cmg appropriately 
challenging situations. Freedom Trap (20 mmules) 
considers how limitations can create dependency and 
reduce personal power Freedom To Freedom From (26 
n nutes) encourages the viewer to recognize that freedom 
IS more than the absence of restrict»ons Highlights (16 
minutes) offers a summary of the other three videos 

Protecting Human Rights Alberta Human Rights Commission, 
1986 (Theme D) (RECOMMENDED) TeaJier Reference 

PROTECTING HUMAN RIGHTS (folder) explains the 
Individual's Rights Protection Act, the role of the Alberta 
Human Rights Commission, and raises specific human nghts 
issues 



Reaching Out interpersonal Effectiveness and 
Self-Actualization lOhnson. David ^^J Third Edition 
Englewood Cliffs. New Jersey Prentice-HotL Inc , 1986 
(Themes A, 8, and C) (RECOMVIFNDED) Teacher Reference 

REACHING CJT (boo^, 319 pp ) provides background 
theory and activities for developing effective interpersonal 
skills The theory is presented under the following 
headings The importance of Interpersonal Skills, 
Self-'disciosure, Heveloprng and MatnUimng Trust, 
Increasing Your CorrmunKaiion Skills, Expressing Vour 
Peelings Verbally and Non-verb^iMy, Helpful Listening and 
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Listening and Responding, Enhancing Own and Others' 
Identity; Resolving Interpersonal Conflicts, Confrontation 
and Negotiation, Anger, Stress, and Managing Your 
Feelings; Barriers to Interpersonal Effectiveness 

Seventeen ... Going On Nowhere. Paulistic Productions 1/2" 
'ideocassette, 30 mmutes, 1980 (Themes A and C) 
(RECOMMENDED) Available from ACCESS NETWORK ^265201). 

Tho video centres around a troubled youth, age seventeen, 
in search o' his identity, and his father's attempt to rebu4ld 
thefr f^elationshfp 

Smoking Against Your Will Harvest Media Productions Ltd 
1/?'' or 3/4" vfdeocassette (Theme B) (RECOMMENDED) 
Available from ACCESS NETWORK (615601) 

A series of real dramatic vignettes describing the effect 
of smoking on non-smokers in both the home and work 
environment 

So You've Left School ... What Now^ Alberta Ccireer 
Developnri?nt and Employment, Career Information Services, 
1984 (Theme D) (RECOMMENDED) Student Referencf. (Class 
Set) (Recommended for i se with lOP students) 

SO YOUVE Lr.cT SCHOOL . WHAT NOW? (booklet, 36 pp ) 
introduces young people to career planning and job se.^rch 
techniques Through the use of a video game motif, t;^e 
booklet relates interests to types of work; describes somr- 
180 jobs open to those without a high schoo' diploma, 
offers tips for job search and maintenance, descnbos 
options for further education/training, and sets down 
simplified goal setting steps. 
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Something Borrowed, Something Blue Alberta Consumer and 
Corporate Affairs 1/2" videocassette, 30 minutes, 1980 
(Theme S) (RECOMMENDED) Avaih ble from ACCESS 
NETWORK (223101) 

In this video, a newly married couple attempt to maintain 
lifestyle ab-^ 'e th. ^u.hand's income Overuse of credit 
contributes to the mount ng level of debt m their first year 
of marnage 

Still Killing Us Softly. Kinetic Film Enterprises 16mm colour film 
and 1/2" videocassette, '>0 minutes, 1987 (Themes B, E) 
iKECOMMENDED) Student Reference Available from ACCESS 
NETWORK (290801) 

^h»s IS " video of a presentation given by Jean Kilbourne 
about the psychological and sexual themes m advertising 
campaigns directed toward women The speaker uses ads 
from a variety of media lo demonstrate the manipulations 
that advertisers use to sell consumer items Viewers are 
encouraged to be aware of the stereotyping present in 
gender advertising 

Straight Facts About Drugs dnd Drugs Abuse, Master of Supply 
and Services Canada (Reprinted by AADAC), 1983 
(RECOMMENDED) Student Reference (Class set) 

STRAIGHT FACTS ABOUT DRUGS AND DRUG ABUSE 
(booklet, 24 pp ) IS divided into two mam oarts 

Part one looks at drug issues from a general point of view 
The text IS divided into four major sections, ea^.h one 
dealing with a separate drug related issue The sections 
are. What isaDrug^ What is Drug Abuse"? Why Do People 
Use Drug*;"? What are th-c? Risl<s of Drug Abuse"? 

The second part of the booklet consi^^ts of .even charts 
designed as a quick, leady reference for more detailed drug 
information Each chart co/ers a major ^^rug family 
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APPENDIX E (continued) 

Straight Stuff, An Explanation of People and Alcohol and 
Tobacco and Other Drugs. (Folder) AADAC, 1987 (Theme B) 
Teacher Reference. 

This folder contains six articles wntten about alcohol and 
drugs and their effects, individuals share personal 
observations and perspectives about the use of drugs A 
discussion guide is also available to help explore some of 
the issues raised in the articles 

Strategies for Career and Life Management Bessert, C, Crozier, 
S„ Violato, C Weigl Publishing Limited, Edn>onton, 1988 
Themes A, B, C, D, E (BASIC) Student and Teacher Reference, 

■'"hfs hardcover, 200-page resource has been custom 
developed for the core curnculum Each chapter correlates 
wtth the themes and sub-themes outlined in the 
curnculum; reinforces the process approach, and provides 
the content background information !i is accompanied by 
a Teacher Guide 

The Entrepreneur Career Information Services 1/2" or 
vfdeocassette, 23 minutes, 1985 (Theme D) (RECOMMENDED) 
Available from ACCESS NE rWORK (659501 ) 

THE ENTREPRENEUR takes a look at starting one's own 
business as a career op^on The film s starrrng entrepreneur 
IS 27-year-old Gerry Hughes who conceives the idea for hts 
company. Western Gourmet Foods, and witn hard work and 
determination, buflds it up to a success His story unfolds 
during the course of a high school reunion where hfs fnends 
are initially skeptical but finally impressed by Gerry's 
accomplishments 

The Most Important Minute in a Man's Life Canadian Cancer 
Society (Theme B) (RECOMMENDED) Student Reference 

THE MOST IMPOR'^ANT MINUTE IN A MAN'S LIFE 
(pamphlet) contams information on the examination of 
testicles and male glands for cancer detection 
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The Pap Test Canadian Cancer Society, 1983. (Theme B) 
(RECOMMENDED) Student Reference 



THE PAP TEST (pamphletj informs women of the 
importance of the pap test to detect the presence of any 
pre-cancerous or cancerous conditions m the cervix or neck 
of the womb The pamphlet explains the location of the 
uterus, how the pap test is done, the follow-up and 
treatment of uterine cancer 

2. OPTIONAL MODULES 



Module 1: Human Sexuality 

AIDS A Teacher Resource Package Golic^ , J H , and Gretg, 
James D Globe/Modern Curriculum Press. Toronto Sun 
Publishing Corporation, Toronto, 198/ 

AIDS. A TEACHER RESOURCE PACKAGE, 116 pp , fs 
divided into esght lessons (0 introduction to A i D S , 
(2) Biology of A t U S , (3) D^sedSe and Eptdemtcs. (4) Sex 
and Consequences, (5) Deciston Makmg, (6) D^ath and 
Disease, (7) A I D S ^nd the Community. (8) A f D S the 
Future and the World 

This Canadian publication offers a thorough explanation oi 
the above topics Each lesson includes information for 
teachers, blackfme masters for student use, and answer keys 
for exercises It a'so offers suggestion^ for further study, 
resource lists, and te^t questtor^s anj answers for evalucttion 
purposes 
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A./.D.S.: Everything You Should Know, Canadian Learnmg Co., 
Inc. 16mm Film or 1/2" videocassette, 20 minutes. Available 
from ACCESS NETWORK (680801). 

This videotape, featuring Whoopie Goldberg, uses the input 
of youth, educators, and health experts to destroy common 
myths and to present critical information and statistics on 
A.LD.S. Terminology is explained in clear, understandable 
language. The issue of sexuaf abstinence for youth is 
explored by youth offering their reasons for abstaining 
Societal and individual perspectives convey the importance 
of a serious and responsible attitude toward sexual contact 

A./.D.S.. What Every Responsible Canadian Should Know 
Greig, James D Toronto. Sun Publishing Corporation Ltd , and 
Canadian Public Health Associate, 1987 (RECOMMENDED) 
Teacher Reference. 

AJDS.: WHAT EVERY RESPONSIBLE CANADIAN SHOULD 
KNOW has been approved as a teacher reference It 
includes explicit discussion of sensitive information 

This Canadian publication offers a thorough explanation 
about AIDS through the following topics, testing, safe 
sex, government, women, parents and teachers, workplace, 
health care worker, and the citizen The information iS 
presented in a question/answer format It provides a quick 
reference for teachers and administrators, 

AJ.D.S. What Young /dults Should Know Yarber, William L 
Douglas Mclntyre Educational Ltd. Vancouver, BC,,1987 
(RECOMMENDED) Student Reference One free per school 

A LD S. WHAT YOUNG ADULTS SHOoLD KNOW (booklet, 42 
pp ) covers information on what AIDS is and how the 
virus IS spread Students will learn how to prevent 
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its spread The goaf for students js to foiiow the prevention 
guidelines ar *o develop individual esponstbtlity 

Sexuality A Responsible Approach. Meeks-Mftchetf, Linda, 
and Phiiip Heit. Student Textbook and Teacher Manual 
Charles E Merrill Publishing, 1987. Currently being updated 
Approval pending. May 1988 Student and Teacher Refe'-ence 

SEXUALITY. A RESPONSIBLE APPROACH (student book, 124 
pp , teacher manual, 88 pp ) is divided into six chapters. 
(1) Responsibilities m Relat»onships, (2) Reproductive 
Health, (3) Responsible Sexuaf Behaviour, (4) Responsible 
Parenthood, (5) Birth Conirol, Sterilization, and Abort. on, 
and (6) Sexuality and Self-Protection Information on 
reproductive health, contraception, sterihzation, and 
abortion is included along with the development of 
responsible decision-making and life-management skills 
*^he teacher's edition provides comprehensive lessen plans, 
b'ackline teaching masters and chapter .6<;ts 

The book pro.ides comprehensive \e^:,on plans, blacMme 
teaching masters and chapter tests 

Sexuality Education. A Curriculum for Adolescents Wilson, 
Pamela, and Douglas Kirby Network Publications, 1984 
(RECOMMENDED) Teacher Resource 

SEXUALITY EDUCATION (handbook, 443 pp ) Contains 
teaching activities, lecture notes, assignments and a 
resource listing, appropriate for sexuality program The 
guide IS divided into n umts by content, introduction to 
Sexuality, Communication Skills, Anatoaiy and Physiology, 
Values, Self-Esteem, Decision Making, Adolescent 
Relationships, Adolescent Pregnancy and Parenting, 
Pregnancy Prevention, Sexually Transmitted Diseases, and 
Review and Evaluation 
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SoxUfilly Transmitted Disease Teaching Outline and Resource 
Guide, Alberld Community and Occupational Health, 
Education Department, 1986 (RECOMMENDED) Teacher 
Reference. (Free) 

The SEXUALLY TRANSMITTED f^'SEASE TEACHING OUTLINE 
AND RESOURCE GUIDE (booklet, 61 pp ) has oeen 
developed to assist teachers and educators involved m 
presentation of S T D information to school students or 
Similar groups. Included in the guide is information on 
sexually transmitted diseases, a sample presentation 
outline, student learning activities and a list of resources 
Available from: 

Community and Occupational Health 
Education Department, S T.D, Control 
1 0 1 05- 1 09 Street, 4th Floor 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T5J 1M8 427-7951 

Teachers may copy this resource at no charge A revised 
document is scheduled for publication m December 1988 



Module 2: Dealing with Crises 



Coping With Stress: A Guide to Living. Mills, James W John 
Wiley and Sons, 1982 (RECOMMENDED) Teacher Reference 

CO?tUG WITH STRESS (book, 1 57 pp ) describes 20 strategies 
for identifying aid reducing stress and how to apply therr 
at home, at work, and on social occasions 
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Reaso.^ fo Live Suite One V»deo inc (^e emedto Pub'tsh.ng), 
1/2" videocdiseiie, 27 minutes, 1987 Module 2 Student 
Reference 



This videotape pr. ^nts relevant facts and statistics based 
on research mto youth suicide individual case studies and 
interviews wah experts m the helping professions leveat 
valuable and interesting perspectives information given 
about myths that surround youth sufCJde, signs to watch 
for, and resources available m the community 



Module 3: Entrepreneurship 



Entrepreneurship. A Primer fc Canadians Jenmngs, Wtlltam j 
Canadian Foundation for Economic Education, 1985 (BASIC) 
Student Reference 



ENTREPRENEURSHIP (booklet, 63 pp ) has been wnrten for 
secondary schoo! teachers and stuaents to introduce and 
explain the role of entrepreneurs After discussmg the 
nature of entrepreneurs and keys to success ari failure, the 
publication turns its altent^on to th^ process of establishing 
a business enterprise ParticuUir attention is g^ven to The 
vitaf process of deveiopmg an effective buSi ^ess p'an 
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Entrepreneurship m the Alberta Curriculum A Monograph 
Alberta Education Planning Services Branch, 1986 
(SUPPLE^V1E^JTARY) Teacher Reference 

ENTREPRENEURSHIP (monograph, 108 pp ) exammes 
current research and strategies that develop and enhance 
the skills of entrepreneurshjp The monograph conclude 
with an action plan for the consideration of Aiberta 
Education Available from 



Alberta Education, Cenlral Support Services 
Devonian Building West 
1 1 160 Jasper Avenue 
Edmonto-^ Alberta 
T5K 0L2 



Module 4: Consumer and Investment Choices 



2000 A.D. A Guide to Financial Awareness Alberta Consumer 
and Corporate Affairs, Consumer Education and Intormatfon, 
l98r :aSIC) Stuaent Resource 



2000 A D - A GUIDE TO FINANCIAL AVMRENESS (booklet, 
72 pp ) IS an introduction to the subject of putting one's 
money to work to earn a profit Its purposes are to increase 
one's awc.eness of the broad scope of financial 
alternatives, from term deposits and government bonds to 
publicly traded shares and real estate, and, more important, 
to increase awareness of the associated risks and rewards 
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Selected Tipshi^-ts. Alberta Consufner and Corpor^ite Atfan^s. 
Consumer Education and Information (RECOM l^ENDFD) 
Teacher Ref "urce 

© Advertising Techniques and Guidelines 

• A^.o Repair> and Estinnates 
® Buying a House 

• Condommjums A Hou:>ing and Lifestyle Alte-^native 
® Common Marketplace Misconceptions 

• Consumer Complamts: Both Sides ot the Com 

• Co-Signing Credrt Contracts 

• Credit Worthiness and Credit Reporting Agencies 
& Direc. Sales 

« Food Shopping Skills 

• Guararitees and Warrantees 

o HOW Marital Status Atfects Credit 

© Landlord and Tenant Act 

c Legal Remedies of Credit Grantors 

© Mail Order Buying 

© Purchase and Repair of Apphances 

© Mortgages 

© Purchasing Real Estate Outside Alberta 

» Purchasinq T.me Sharing 

© Responsible Credit Use 

© Ship Around 

© Used Car Buyrng 

Alberta Consumer and Corporate Affairs 
Box 16)6 

Edmonton, Alberta 
T5j2N9 42: --5782 

For additional student copies, phone or write to order 
Class sets available without charge 
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APPENDIX E (continued) 



Teaching Taxes. Revenue Canada Mtnti^try cf Supply and 
Services Revised Amually (RECOMMENDED) Teacher 
Reference and Stuaent Workbook 



TEACHING FAXES (otudeni workbook. 160 pp , teacher 
manual, 66 pp ) The v/orkbook provides students v^vith 
problems, puzzles and the required tax forms and 
schedules The taxopedia provides reference material for 
students and teachers studying the Canadian tax systems, 
plus illustrations, charts, tables, and graphs If outhnes the 
history of taxation in C-^nada, describes the Canadian tax 
system and provides a glossary of terms, a bibliography, 
illustrations and explanations of forms and tax calculations 
The teacher's update manual mcludes teaching hmts, hst of 
resource mater. at, tax news and an answer key for student 
problems 

Not available through LKDC Order from- 



Revenue Canada, Taxation 
220-4 Avenue, S E 
Calgarv, Alberta 
7 2G4X3 231-4249 



A' a Contact 
9'. 07 Street 
Edmonton, Afberta 
T5K 1E8 420-4770 
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Module 5: Cultural Bridges 



Defeathenng the Indian uaRoque, Emma ^he Boo^ Soceiy of 
Canada Limfted, 1975 (SUPPLE^V'Ef^i^ARv) TeaQher Reference 

DEFEATHiIRtNG THE INOlAfj (booi" , 82 pp ) provfdes an 
opportunity to view education th^^ougn the eyes of a Native 
person and was wrrrten pr!mcir''y ^o ruise qoestjons and 
issues for those teaching Native •>tudtes The chapters are 
RdtiCiaie, Heritage or Cuiture, Stt* reotypi^g, PdSt and 
Present, The Media an^ the md'jn, jna Miscellaneous 
Reflections 

Irwm Publishers 

West Beaver Creei^ Road 
Richmond H.jf^ Ontario 
L4B 1B4 
(416)731-4^64 



APPENDIX F 
"TEXT-UNIQUE" 



-A TEXT PROCESSINGS 



RATIONALE 

Integrated Occupational Program students frequently require 
assistance with the processing of expository material 'Text- 
nique' is a strategy/procedure for enabling students wtth 
marginal reading skills to process more sophisticated text 
Texc-nique' is based upon the folluw»ng beliefs about learning 
from text: 

1. The student should be actively involved m constructing 
meaning from text A student's purposes I'or reading, 
his/her bank of informatioi and concepts, his/her use of 
thinking abilities, his/her knowledge of text organization 
and prmt presentation, the use of advance organizers and 
semantic organiz'^rs, all contribute to the construction of 
mean.ng by the student when «ie/she approaches and 
processes text. 

2. Visual semantic organizers are powerful aids to meaning 

3. Intelligent processing of text involves selective reading A 
text does not need to be read word by word, paragraph by 
paragraph, or from cover to cover 

Reading aloud to lOP studei .s is an efficacious technique Parts 
of text can be taped for listening to enable students to read text 
in a more independent way. 

Key Features of 'Te:'''-nique' 

1. Pre-reading activities to arouse interest, activate 
background information, introduce new concepts, and 
develop purposes for reading 
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2 Semantic webbing (pre- and post-readmg) to help students 
see organization and relationships 

3 Directed reading and thinking 

4 Reading aloud to students 

5 Use o.* textual features to facn»tate comprehension 
Suggested 'Text-nique Kit 

lOP students often have difficulty with wjitten and copying 
tasks Thus, it is suggested that each student have one 
transparency and one water soiuble. coloured pen for use when 
doing some of the self-talk activities Additionally, to help 
students relocate impr-'tant information in text, the small 
removable self stick notes (e.g , Post-it) are very useful for 
flagging such information They can also be used in the 
margins for purposes of gloss. 

Suggested Course Introductory Procedure 

1 Teacher-c'ass course planning session (See Teache^ 
Resource Manual - Core Program, p 51 ) 

2 Do "Classroom Climate Building Ac ivities" {Teacher 
Resource MariudI - Core Program, pp 50-53 ) 

3 Discuss and obtam/set up matenals/format for a journal and 
portfolio Disc'jss use of text and other resource materials. 

4 Text overview (See following, p 197) 

5 Theme 1 teacher-class planning session (See Teacher 
Resource Manual - Core Program, p 76, item 1 2 ) 

6 Theme overview in tr-'xt (See following, p 197) 
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At>PENOIXF (continued) 
"lext-nique'forText Overview 



1 . Introduce text, Strategies for Career and Life Management 
Discuss cover picture. Question« What »s a strategy"^ 

2- Table of Contents . Relate to course plans developed m 
teachc vlass planning session. (Teacher Resource Manual - 
Core Program, p. 51 ) 

3. introduction (p 5). Read a'oud and discuss each goaf on the 
list Mote match with stuaent goals for the course 

4 How*o Usr T his Book (p 6) 

a, PreamDie - read paragraphs two and three aloud 

b. Special Feaiur^^^ of the Book - read explanation of 
each feature and locate each m first theme and ftrst 
chapter Note colour codes for special features. Note 
activities that are group-based and those that are 
md!vidual-based« 

Note use of cartoons and otner visual presentations of 
information 



Re Chapter Review : Note that this is an outline of 
chapter topics, not a summary pa.agraph The 
activities suggested in Expanding Your Knowledge 
may require some modification for lOP students, e g , 
rather than write a paper, students could give a 
demonstration, construct a visual display, construct a 
model, etc (See Tea:her Resource Manual - Core 
Program, p 56 ) 

c Making Connections QuesMon. What ts the purpose 
of thediagram'? Relate to the Theme Page (p 7) 

5 Note Glossary 

6. Note Index 
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'Text-nique" for Theme Overview ('lext) 



Theme 1 Se ! ^-Mana gement (p 7) 

Discu:>s title Check de^'mtion of term m the Glossary Read 
quotation aloud, and discuss Rebate chapter tales and 
highlights to questions and tssues generated \r\ the teacher-class 
planning of theme (Teacher Resource Manual - Core Program, 
p 76, Item 12 ) 

Note It IS sugg^^sted that the above procedure be used .'or the 
introduction v«f «'j^^<=»q..ent tf.^mes 

'Text-nique' for Chapter Processing 

Note Text processing acttvities should be sequenced 
appropnatelv ^Mth the learning activities suggested m this 
manual and those suggested m the Teacher Guide Review of 
the text 

Chapter 1. Communication 

Pre-Reading Activity 

As a class/group free-associate (brainstorm) ideas associated 
Wfth 'communication' Record respon^.'^^s 

• Pre-Readmg Semantic Web 

Begm construction of web by placing 'Communication* in a 
rectangle (Teacher works on a transparency; in their 
notebook s students constr«,ct model along with teacher ) 



Communication 



Teacher asks, "Why are these (indicate responses, assocjations) 
part of our world^ What *s tfie*r purpose^" Place 'Why"^' on 
web Add sub-strand responses 

"How might these ideas be grouped or organized'^ Which ones 
go together'^" Add 'Types' and sub-strand responses to web 
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Why' . 



Commuotcotion 



Format, informal 



"Whot are the components of a communication'?" Add to web Discuss characteristics of each coh.coneni and add sub-strand 
information to web 



Why'3 

A' 



\ 



Components 





Commun^atfon 













types 



Verba', non-vt^rbat 
formal informal 



Sender 



Medium 

I 

tuerference 



The Pr'i-reading Semantic Web 'S new tn place 

Note While constructing the web, the teacher shoj'd 'md opportunities to p'esent and use \ ey terms used m the chapter 
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APPENDIX F (continued) 
Processing Content of Chapter 1 

A. "^eacher Assisted Watk»Throuqh Method 

Note« Techniques for assisting students to process text 
more independently are outimea m section B (page 
202) 

^ EstabUsh Purpose 
a to elaborate web 

b to ^'nd informat'on related to quest>on$/i$$ues 

raised in pre-readrng activjtfetv 
c to '^elate information to student ^ssues/questions 

generated during theme planning sess on 

2 Process "^ext : Note, The :eacher should read aloud 
when necessary When exposition 'S comp'px, students 
shoufd be encouraged ro use the RAP strategy ( SP£L^ 
Manual, -987 ) {^o^ ready 'ocatto'^ o^ ^n^o'^mation, a 
code could be estab'ished e g , 9, a, 2, n^eantng page 9, 
1st co!un^n, 2nd paragraph ) 

a introduct'on, page 8 

Read the ^trst paragraph to ^ nd out why the 
authc'S say we need to communicate Add 
new^di f ^e^'ent responses to the web Read 
para^'-aoh three Rebate 'o web (model, page i98) 
Trace 'he ^iow 

Based upon the authors' 'n^roduction, what wou'd 
you expect ^o be discussed m this chap^er^ 
(Stude^'t^ shou'd gene'^ate ro'es o^ oartfcoants, 
no^s<=^ ) 
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fc> Vo'^e "^^^an Just "^alr... page 9 

What do you *'.tn5- iv ^jo'ng to d'SCv^^beo^ ^t^ad 
the first agraoh Rebate to diagram and \'.t:o 
Add details (mtent ons, ideas, feeWngs) to v.'eb 
Read oaragraph two Re'a^e 10 d agram and web 
RAP oaragraoh tnree (See Sfig' manua' :or 
s^'-ategy ^ 

C K nowing What to Say, page 9 

Address quest'ons m the t.-^t)' o^iragruoh D bCuss 
''esponse> Read the secong p.jragrao'^ ^ ncs o^it 
what the autnors mean 0^ com*-^^^' <r o'^ SS' e 
Ada to semani c weo 

d Choc i^H] hq vv to Send a Vessdqe, 'C 

WnaT are the author's gO'Og 'o 0 sc^<>s n ""^'S 
'ject'on^ Pj^'ap^^'ase styies Add to weo ^^o ow 
w'!^ Case S^Lidy us d '-ec^ed (^he Casp S'^by snou'd 
oe t^ead a o^c by a membe»' o* t^^e if 0^0 o< i^^e 
'euche*^ ) 

^ ^"^'^ n g Ques^'ons, pac^e \_\ 

^ead 'o * ^d ^he three c-^eren^ Wdys 5* o'r^js-^g 
Quest ons Add to web Jse t'^e c»uu' ^esDonc 
^OM 'O ouest'ons oa^agraon four ^re s x 
O'j^Qoses o^ auestic^s, una evampVs O' ^'^-e 
ohr^j^i.^r* o* ^^e Quest ons, cou'd be acaed 'o the 
A eh A u-^^^^a*! ;e'y, thr' r^^irt rnj'tj ho ^'agged wth 
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APPENDIX F (continued) 

f Speaking Without Words, page ^2 



How does the cartoon ir^troduce the ^op'c"^ What s 
the message"^ Look at the "highlighted iten^s 
column (a) What type o^ communtcatton do these 
describe"? What can be communicated by each of 
these"? "fhe highlighted 'terns can be ^tagged with a 
removable self-stfck note D;scuss: How ao ^ou use 
body language"? How do you read body language^ 
Read section toUowing highlighted items ano 
column (b) 

Do Challenge a s directed 

g Becommg a Setter Listener, page 14 

Look at the Chmese character. Discuss tn relation to 
the ro!e of the listener Read (RAP) paragraph one 
What rs the implication of thfs mformatron'> Discuss 
mnemonic. Record on web. 

h Putting Together an Appropr>ate Response, page ^5 

Look at the table Read title Read the section on 
understanding What n an understandmg 
response"? Scan the text to locate authors' 
definition Repeat procedure for each response 
"^he ktnds o' responses, and examples of response 
phrases, could be flagged for later reference 
P'-oceed with Case Studies as directed 

I Controlling the Impact of No'^e on Communicati^on^ 
page 17 

Start wjth the Challenge Do a^ drrectea Read 
cartoon and determine nojse factor Focus on chart 
entitled Noise that Interferes with Communicatfon 
Read and defme Classify some *oe bramstormed 
f terns from the Chailenge . /^ou types of noi^e to 
web 
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' ^ {D'''ec*'0'^<. ^-^^-^y oe rephrased .o 
oerrr^ \ use 0^ a Ua'^'vOa^e-^c^ lo co^JStruct the 

Chapter Re\'te\\. OdQe 2 0 

^wa^eness and under STand^ng Review web on 
oage 201 and oraMy elaborate Answer questions 

1^ your journal - Do item no 2 as ar. ass»gnment 

Expanding your knowledge It is suggested that the 
instruction ^or item no 1 bo modified to read' 
Researcfi a form of communKatton, such as s;^n 
language or bra^ffe, and ma^e a presentation to the 

Class 
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APPENDIX E (continued) 



Sample Post-Reading Semantic Web 



Exchange 
ideas 

Share 
feeffngs 



Why-^ 



Communjcation 
(sending and 
receiving information) 



Types 



Ask 

questions 



Respond to 
others 



Sender 



Style 




assertive / passive 
aggressive 



Questions 



fypes 
open 
closed 
rhetorfcal 



.Components . 



Medium 

I 

Interference/ 
Noise 




physical / psycho! ogtcal 

physiological 



Purpose 

facts - e g , 5w's 



clarification -eg, 

involvement -eg, 

put fdeas together new 
e g , an opmton - e g , _ 
an anttude -eg, ____ 



Verbal, non-verbal 
Formal, informal 



Receiver 



tntentfons 

ideas 
feehngs 



Responses 

understanding - e g 

probmg -eg, 

supportive -eg, 

m^erpretwe - e g , _ 
evaluative -eg, 



ISj 
G 
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APPENDIX F (continued) 



B independent Reading 

Followmg the Pre-Read^ng Activity on pages ^97-198, 
e<;tabfish purposes as m A on page 199 "^wo procedures 
nr>ay be used for independent reading 

^ "^He wa^k-through session can be scrjpted *o oe'-m r 
taping (The tape could be used in a Ifstenmg cenue o^ a* 
home ) 

2 The teacher might construct a study gu'de to d-re^.^ 
readmg Selected portions can be read ti'oud (e g , by 
aide) or taoed (eg, by a speca! protect student or a 
volunteer) for the students to use when rea6\ng 
independent y !t is suggested 'hat students be 
encouraged to use the RAy strategy (see SPEi^ , ■987) 
when pr >s'ng text 'ndeDendently 

Chapter 2. Who Am!? 
Pre-Reading Activity 

Have scudents f'St 20 aUnbute^ that descr be ^hemse'ves (It is 
suggested n>at t^-e teacher do this exercse as wei^ ar>d record 



responses on a transparency The tejcher may want to refer to 
♦*^is list when domg the ciasstficat-or> e>erctse ) 

• ^re-Read'nq Semanttc Web 

Beg'H construction of web by oiacmg 'Self m o central 
rectangle (Web should be developed uS m Chapter 1 ) 

Do sorT>e o^ these stat'^ments your 'ist go together'^ 
dentffy some maior asoects of sp*f from your list Add 
'A^oects' to web 

V^/ha^ s the Term used m des^r^he /our view of yourself? 
Add 'SeS^'Cot^cept' ^oweb 

Are 'ner^ items on your ''s^ T>vi» describe now yo j fee^ 
.ibou* yourse'^^ Whjt ^s the ifnn usecJ describe how one 
^ee'sat)0'/ orH>se'*> Add Self esteem' to web 

■-^ow d ci vou come fee! the way vou do about s^/f ^ -ow 
s seif ps-eem d^-termmect? AcUi Resnonses' io web 





APPENDIX F (continued) 
Processing Content of Chapter 2 

A Teacher Assisted Wall- -Through IVietfK^'Ci 

' l^stoblish Purpose See procedures tor Chapter ^ p 199 

2 Process Text Seef^iote, p 1^9 

a '^^^o_ducnpn, page 21 

Look at the pfCture V^\.^hat \^ the messoo*^'' Can 
sonneone tell you who you ure^ Read paruq^^upt' 
two D»scuss and diagram on hoafd/trarv.p.Kenc), 
'identity formaUon' from mtancy to odulTfiood 
Informatton can be added to web 

Read paragraph three and relate to (Ojr^e 
objectives Teacf^er reads hr^t sentenc*^ 
paragraph and asks Why do vou need to ^ no\.\ 
yourself^ How can you get to i- fiow you-^s^:?!!^ Do 
Self-tat^ (For students who have great oitficuifv 
wfth written expression, The mstfucttons couin ne 
fif^odihed to aMow the use of u trjr:>parency ""lie 
eAcrcise cojid be done on a compu-er and'or word 
processor ) 

Becoming More Sel (-Aware, pacje 23 

Discuss picture VVfuu is the message^ Relate to 
web Read tiHe Whcit i»> selt-awareness^ Cf>e< r 
term in Glossary Read paragraphs one and two to 
find out if the authors* definition of self-concept 
and self-esteem matcf> yoy^s Checfc terms .n 
Glossary Add deftn»trons to web Rejd paragraph 
three Discuss the implications of tf^e statement 

• Your phy'.>Kat self - Read to fjnd defir^ition of 
'body image' Add term to wet) 
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( If" 'for mut 'O'^ ^\ . 'I 

r^OW O ^^er peop '> ^ S'^-' LVi ' <i ( ] u p ♦ • s 

thi-ee cind tour (do 2«^'-2'>* '^'^o.^^V-'d 

'tp.ige' tn weh D'm S-^'t ' ,jfHi oiia 

Qi) Cha! ' <-f>qe t p /O) 

anci d">f usi. C^*--^ L'j^j'-i ^ vj'^bp.kU. , ^(^..-o 
he useci to extend ''st .nc ^ % tn»' ct^-cj 
j! ues 

> ou interest^* .H]d t>M 1 1 1 c s . oo- u* tfie 
^.uMoofi Wh,n s the me^.ijqe^ Reuii te-^t, 

W b R e S p c) r M 1 U ) e S ! < ■ f > s o ; r > ' , r> f 
p.i'.Kjr>iph Do Self ta!t- A i^ ..-isparefH v' '^^^v he 
ustHi to r.\nl ^jh-:i' es <iu'ordinq »o j^nv^^s: .j^cl 
rop'peteiv V 

Tht-* RAP strutegv *^ofr. S^^L^ ^s s^gqested k>f 
u'..e w»t^' tfiiS maten.r ) Aud "^e'^mer.j'^vn' »o 
w\et> Do Se{f-t.jU .isd^fc.ttd 
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APPENDIX F (continued) 



c Enhancing Self^Esteem 



(To be done before students u^e The te.vt ) People 
talk about enhancmg self-esteem Vi/hy^ H<)ve 
students generate a list of ^traiegies/way!> of 
enhancing self-esteem 

Turn to text Do you agree with the first statement^ 
What other fr.ctors mtluence self esteem and can be 
cont'olled^ * efs read to find or»t what the authors 
^ay (Teacher should -ead thi^> section aloud ) Add 
any new information to web Relate students 
strategies for enhancing self-esteem to those 
posited *n the text (Strategies may be pfoced or» 
web ) 



d Setting Goals. Meeting Challenge; 

Have students read and respond to the first three 
statements on page 31 Do you agreed How is *t 
that the statement is true' Read last paragraph and 
proceed to Case Studies Do as directed 

e Above AIL Have Faith in Yourself 

Discuss the difference between your self<oncept 
and who yOu would really like to be Whji is the 
term used to define the self you would really l*ke to 
be' Add Ideal Self to web Check definition tn 
Glossary Do Self-talk as directed 



jS6 



^ C h apter Rj it^v. 
>-vob, p 205 } 

I y pand i ng y o u r ^ no I r^ckjr- STuc^''"^^^ \* '.'rt .jn 
asv'gtimer^t of fnterei^t to thern 



l nd«^pendent Reudmq 

See suggestions from Chapter 1, p 2{\/ 
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physical 
body 
image 

emutional 
temperament 



Self-concept 
(One's view 
of self) 



Aspects 



Sample Post-Reading Semantic Web 

other (religion, culture) 



Growth of identity: ( me 



skills 
abilities 



Self 



I 



Ideal self 




cultural 
familial 
inherited 



work/school 



How others see me 



Projected 
mage 
Self- 
disclosure 



Self-esteem 
(one's feelings 
about self; 



Enhancement 



famity 




friends 




How others 
respond to me 

Awareness of 
my attributes 

Self-other 
comparisons 

Past-present self 
comparisons 



3 (complete as 

4 discussed) 
5 

6 
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APPENDIX F (continued) 



ChapterB: Choices and Challenges 
Pre-Reading Activity 

have students list, in order, the events that have so far occurred 
in their day, from getting up m the mornmg until this pomt m 
class. Then have students determine who made the dect^ion 
related to that event Was there another background 
party/factor involved'^ 

eg, • alarm woke me at 7:00 a m : I set alarm - school - 

® got dressed: I decided what to wear - ^nends - 

economics 
o had breakfast, mother - 
• brushed my teeth, habit- 
» caught the bus: school - 
« talked to friends: !- fnends - circumstances « 
« went to class, school - teacher - 

Dtscuss basis of decisions: dehberate, thought-through; 
fmpuJsive; opinrort of others; habit; fuck; rules; time; body; etc 

Begm construction of web by placing 'DeciS'on-makmg* m the 
central rectangle. What decisions are best made by deliberate 
planning and decision making'^ Why is this a good way for you 
to make decisions at this point m your life'^ Add types of 
situations requiring deliberate, planned decision making to 
web as they are discussed by students. Do you remember the 
deCiSion-making model you learned in lOP courses/Health and 
Personal Development Skills course"^ Record on web Why d*d 
you learn a way of/or a plan for, making decisions'^ Of what use 
isit^ 
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Sample Pre-Readmq Seman^c Web 



Decision making 



Applications 

1 problem, 
choice, 
challenge 

2 goal setting, 
planning 



Model (lOP) 

1 State decision lo be made 
Problem to be solved 

2 Gather information 
3. Outline alternatives 

4 Select plan of action 

5 Follow-through action 

6 Evaluate 



Processing Content of Chapter 3 

A Teocher Assisted W^alk-throuqh Method 

1 Establish Purpose 

a Relate to last qu^-s on Why use a model for 

decision making'^ 
b To elaborate web 

c To relate information to student issues/questions 
generated during theme planning session 
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APPENDIX F (continued) 

2. Process Text (see Note, p 19^) 

a) Introduction 

Look at picture. What do the guidepost signs 
indicate? What is the message implied m the girPs 
self-talk? 

b Setting Goals 

What do you think will be discussed in this section'^ 
Add long-' anJ 'Short-term' goals to web Check 
term 'goal' in Glossary and check for understanding 
of 'long' and 'short' term goals 

Have students follow through with the goal-setting 
model as charted. Relate this to the decision- 
making model recalled from previous courses, as 
indicated on web Could you suggest another title 
for this chart 

c Learning About Learning 

Teacher reads text aloud, as students follow m iheir 
texts Discuss 'learning styles* and check definition 
m Glossary Have students respond to the closing 
questions in the fifth paragraph of the section (pp 
38-39) 

Do Self-talk Adapt instructions to permit the use of 
a transparency Allow students to use 
abbreviations; e g , VIS lang (visual language) 

d Making Decisions 

What IS the message in the cartoon"? Study the 
decision-makmg model Compare with model on 
web Do you think this is a better modeP Why, or 
why not"? 

Do Case studies (p 41) li is suggested that the 
teacher walk-through one case with students 
before they do one on their own 
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Could you combine the model here v^ith your 
former model and thus generate a rr.ore effective 
model? Have students record their chosen mode! 
on web Read the first sentence on p 40 How does 
the author define 'Decision"? Record definition on 
web 

e Thinking About Thinking (Metacoqnition) 

Cite course activities m which students have recently 
been involved Relate aspects of these activities to 
thinking skills, and apply labels Do the same for 
thinking strategies and show how the students have 
combined thinking skills in the strategy they use 
Label this activity as a metacognitive activity Add 
'Metacognition\ 'Thinking Skills', and 'Thinking 
Strategies* to the web 

Turn to p 43 and locate these three components on 
the diagram What do attitudes have to do with 
thinking^ Why is it important to be aware of our 
attitudes when we are problem solving or decision 
making"? Add 'Attitudes About Thinking' to web 
Examples of each dimension on p 43 may be codded 
to web or flagged for future study 

Do Challenge together (teacher and class) 

Turn to p 42 Look at the cartoon What thinking 
strategy is illustrated"? Discuss reference to 
Descartes (last paragrapfi) Discuss parallel 
statement, i do not think, therefore f am not ' 

f Managing Time 

What IS time management^ fs it important^ Why^ 
Do Self-talk 

Before looking at chart on p 45, have st^jdents 
generate some ways/stratecjtes for good 
management of time Then comptire with the items 
on the chart on p 45 
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APPENDIX F (continued) 

g. Making Choices and Accepting Challenges 



Read and discuss authors' statement. "Nevet 
before tn history have young people faced such o 
range of possibilities or options as they do today " 

Read last paragraph. Discuss sources of support 
Students cou'd make a hsX of local resources and 
how to access each 

Do Self-talk as directed (A good review of chapter ) 

h Chapter Review 

Awareness and understanding . Review web. (See 
sample post-readmg semantic web, p 209) 

Orally elaborate Do questions 

In your journal : Do as directed. 

Expanding vour knowledge . Do activity three 

B- Independent Reading 

See suggestions from Chapter 1, p 202 

Theme Review 
Making Connections 

Self-management , Read summary statements and relate to 
jssues/questions ra'sed in teacher-class theme planning session 
Trace the flow in the diagram. Do the activities Use the 
diagram to relate to chapter content (theme page) and to the 
thiee webs for this theme 
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APPENDIX F (continued) 



Learning styles 

1 


Metacognition 




(Thinking about thinking) 






Attitudes About Thinking 

1. Open-minded 

2. Contesting a statement 

3. Searching for alternatives 
4 Dealing with uncertainty 
5. Striving for clarity 

5. Being sensitive 

7. Withholding judgment 

8. Seeking to become more 
informed 

9. Honesty 



Thinkina Skills 



, Thinking Strategies 



1 Gathermg information 

2 Comparing/contrasting 

3 Analyzing/synthesizing 

4 Drawmg conclusions 
5. Seeing relationships 

6 Inferencmg 

7 Hypothesrzmg 

8 Concluding 

9 Evaluatjng 



Decisfon-making 
(Making choices 
about ar action) 



2 Critical thinking 

I 

3 Problem solving 



4 Creative thinking 
Intuition 
Model bui!dirg 
Daydreammg 
Fantasy 



Applications 

1 problem, choice, 
challenge 

2 goal setting, 
long/short-term 
planning, 
managing time 



Model (1-0) 

(Students record preferred 
model) 
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